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Tobaeco Ranked 
‘As Third Most 
Valuable Export 


Department of Commerce 
Finds Foreign Sales Dur- 
‘ing Last Year Totaled 
$180,000,000. 


Industry Expanded 
In Last Ten Years 


Cigarette Leaf Is Shown to Be 
the Most Important Type 
Demanded by Other 
Countries. 


The American tobacco industry, in the 
decade since the World War, has expe- 
rienced its greatest development and to- 
bacco now ranks as the third most val- 
uable export of the United States, the 
Department of Commerce announced 
March 22 in a review of the development 
of the industry and its foreign trade. 


The shipments of exporters in 1928 were 
valued at $180,000,000 and the produc- 
tion of American cigarettes for that pe- 
riod was more than 100,000,000,000, it 
was added. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

A decade of the greatest development 
ever experienced by the American to- 
bacco industry has been witnessed since 
the close of the World War. 

Increase in Cigarettes, 

Twice within the period the United 
States tobacco crop has exceeded 1,500,- 
000,000 pounds, while cigarette produc- 
tion since 1920 has reflected an unbroken 
upward trend to an output of over 100,- 
000,000,000 last year. 

Tobacco, now the third most valuable 
export from the United States, brought 
in almost $180,000,000 to American ex- 
porters last year, according to Louise 
Moore, “Foodstuffs Division of the De- 
partment. Leaf tobacco exports were 
valued at $154,000,000, cigarette ship- 
ments at $22,000,000, and other tobacco 
manufactures over $3,000,000. 

In volume leaf tobacco exports during 
1928° ameou ‘ 4,000,000 
pounds, the second highest export point 
ever reached in the history of the in- 
dustry, and exceeded only by the 777,- 
000,000 pounds shipped the year follow- 
ing the end of the war. 

Throughout the year cigarette tobacco 
continued to be the most. important type, 
both in the export trade and domestic 
consumption. It represented over half 
the crop and three-fourths the exports. 
Production for the year amounted to 711,- 
000,000 pounds, a little. less than last 
year, and exports reached a peak figure 
of nearly 435,000,000 pounds. 

Sold in Europe and Asia. 

More than 90 per cent of American 
leaf tobacco exports are sold in Europe 
and Asia. Export proportions in 1928 
were 54 per cent to Europe and 38 per 
cent to Asia, From a standpoint of mar- 
ket strength as buyers of American leaf 
tobacco, the United Kingdom dominates 
Europe and China dominates Asia. Im- 
portant. European markets declined in 
1928 as compared with 1927, whereas 
Asiatic markets increased. 

Leaf exports to the United Kingdom 
amounted to 173,667,000 pounds, a de- 
crease of 5 per cent compared with 1927 
but an increase of 16 per cent compared 
with 1926; exports of American tobacco 
to that country during the past five 
years have increased by 29 per cent over 
a pre-war export quantity of 130,000,- 
000 pounds. However, British purchases 
of certain types, particularly the darks, 
haye declined materially. 

her important leaf markets of 
Europe showing declines in 1928 were 
France, Germany, Spain and Belgium. 
Even the minor markets of Europe have 
declined sharply; Poland and Danzig, 
the Schandinavian group, Switzerland 
and Portugal, all show disintegration. 

On the other hand, leaf exports to 
Asiatic markets in 1928 were character- 
ized by an increase of 128 per cent com- 
pared with 1927. Exports to China 
amounted to 160,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 212 per cent; exports to Aus- 
tralia increased by 7 per cent and 
amounted to 21,000,000 pounds; exports 
to Japan increased by 53 per cent; to 
Java and Madura 27 per cent; and to 
British India 68 per cent. 


Large Tobacco Crop 
Planted in Porto Rico 


Yield in Excess of Production 
In 1928 Is Anticipated. 


The 1929 production of Porto Rican 
tobacco is estimated at 24,600,000 
pounds, compared to approximately 22,- 
000,000 pounds produced in 1928, accord- 
ing to a statement just made public by 
the Department of Agriculture, based 
on a report to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics from I. L, Torres, As- 
sistant Agricultural Director, Porto 
Rican Department of Agriculture. The 
statement follows in full text: 

A preliminary estimate as of Febru- 
ary 28, 1929, places the 1929 regular 
or first: crop of Porto Rican tobacco at 
23,400,000 pounds and the second crop 
at roughly 1,200,000 pounds, making a 
total 1929 production of 24,600,000 
pounds from an'area of 39,075 acres. 

The expectation in the beginning of 
the season that the area planted to to- 
bacco would be seriously reduced this 
season as a consequence of the damage 
caused to the industry by the hurricane 
last September has not materialized. 
The 1929 acreage is only 3 per cent be- 
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Elimination of Interferences 


Urged to Aid Radio Reception 


Bureau of Standafds Advises Correction of Faulty Wiring 
And Inefficient Machinery as Well as Installa- 
tion of Filtering Devices. 


Cooperative effort on the part of the 
operators of electrical apparatus and | 
machinery and radio users affords weed 
only general means of preventing elec- 
trical interference with radio reception, 
the Bureau of Standards has concluded 
as the result of study of this form of 
radio interference, which has been se- 
rious in some localities, 

In its study of the conditions the Bu- 
reau found that mitigation of electrical 
interference could be brought about to a 
certain extent by corrections in the op- 
eration of electrical devices or suppiy 
lines, and by filtering devices, but part 
of the disturbance, it was stated, is prac- 
tically inevitable and must be regarded, 
like atmospheric disturbances, as part of 
the inherent limitation of radio recep- 
tion. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment, made public by the Department 
of Commerce, March 22 follows: 

Radio reception is, in some localities, 


Failure to Protect 
Citizens from Foreign 
Army Duty Criticized 


Attention Called to Release 
Of Argentinan from 
Military Service 
By Italy. 


Many American citizens of foreign 
parentage have been seized, required to 
serve in the Italian army and so forced 
into expatriation, without effectual ac- 
tion by the United States, while the Ar- 
gentine Republic has forced Italy to 
“hands off” its citizens, Representative 
Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, -Pa., an- 
nounced orally March 21, He stated that 
the continuance of the present situation, 
with respect to seizure of Americans in 
Italy atid Greece, isan outrage anth 
should be remedied immediately. 

Mr. Kelly explained that he has been 
protesting.to the Department of State 
against such action by the Italian Gov- 
ernment with respect to cases of citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that hearings before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
have disclosed 4,000 cases of American 
citizens forced annually to serve in for- 
eign armies, mostly through arbitrary 
and unjust action of Italy and Greece. 

Italy Yields to Argentina. 

“T have called the attention of the Sec- 
retary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, and 
of the Solicitor of the Department of 
State, Green H. Hackworth,” Mr. Kelly 
said, “to the case of an Argentine citizen, 
born of Italian parentage, who returned 
to Italy, was seized by the authorities 
there, and was forced to enter the Italian 
army. 


steps, the President of the Argentine 
Republic served notice on the Italian au- 
thorities that such an act is an un- 
friendly act toward the Argentine Gov- 
ernment and in. violation of the rights of 


Argentine citizens. Premier Mussolini 
is reported to have promptly repiied with 
an assurance that in the future citizens 
of the Argentine Republic will not be 
compelled to enter the Italian miiltary 
services, 

“Yet the United States is forced to 
stand helplessly by while its citizens are 
distrained, taken into the Italian army, 
and so automaticaily expatriated as 
American citizens. American citizens 
are being warned of the situation. and. of 
the. risk that they: incur in going abroad, 
despite their American citizenship, be- 
eause of Italian forbears. 

American Protest Unheeded. 

“Tf the Argentine Government is able 
to protect its citizens with such efficiency 
and with such celerity, most certainly the 
United States Government, the most in- 
fluential and powerful country on earth, 
the greatest of all world powers, should 
not. sit idy by and tolerate such condi- 
tions and such outrages on its people. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 


Representative Tiison (Rep.), of New 


“Immediately, with quick and = 


seriously disturbed by interference aris- 
ing from electrical apparatus in the vi- 
cinity. A brief outline of the sources 
of such interference and the methods 
usually used in mitigation is given 
herein, together with references to fur- 
ther information. No consideration is 
given herein to interference produced by 
radio apparatus. The only general 
remedy for electrical interference is co- 
operative effort, on the part of users of 
radio and users or owners of the elec- 
trical sources of disturbance, to reduce 
or eliminate the causes of the trouble. 
Much of the work in mitigation of 
electrical interferente results in an im- 
provement in the operation of the elec- 
trical devices or supply lines and is thus 
a double gain. There are, however, 
some electrical devices which, even when 
in perfect working order, cause disturb- 
ances which result in interference with 
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New Method of Valuation 
Of Imports Is Suggested 


Haven, Conn., majority leader of the 
House, stated orally on March 22 that 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means had under consideration a sug- 
gestion that it provide, as part of the new 
tariff bill, an alternative power of the 
President to determine a new method of 
valuation where it is found impossible 
to determine valuation upon the Euro- 
pean basis. 

Under the present law, ad valorem 
rates are assessed on the invoiced value 
declared by the foreign seller. In the 
tariff revision consideration that is be- 
ing discussed, however, the possibility is 
suggested of giving the President power, 
where European valuations cannot be de- 
termined, to fix valuations according to 
valuations in the United States, to costs 
of production, or otherwise. 


Serap Iron Industry 
To Discuss Practices 
Conference of Yard Dealers 


And Brokers Is Called by 
Trade Commission. 


An effort to correct various trade 
practices which have grown up in the 
scrap iron industry, the Federal Trade 
Commission announced March 22, will 
be made at conference of members of 
the Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, 
Inc., and of the industry to be held un- 
der the auspices of the Commission. 
The time and place of the conference 
will be announced later and the meeting 
will be presided over by Commissioner 
Charles H. March, it was added. 

The average use of scrap iron by the 
steel mills of the United States in the 
manufacture of steel, it was explained, 
is 45 per cent scrap and 55 per cent 
pig iron and other raw materials. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
statement follows: 

Practices proposed for discussion are: 
Contracting to supply scrap iron and 
steel according to certain specifications 
and so arranging the shipment in the 
car that the inferior product will not be 
readily discovered on inspection; défa- 
mation of competitors through false 
statements relating to product and fi- 
nancial standing; commercial bribery; 
selling below cost for the purpose of 
injuring a competitor, and failure to 
pass on credits for overweight. 

Scrap iron and steel dealers engage 
in the collection of scrap iron and steel 
from industrial plants, countrysides and 
railways, and in its preparation for con- 
sumption by the steel mills of the United 
States. That scrap iron is a vital raw 
material for the steel industry may be 
gathered from the fact that last year the 
scrap iron industry supplied more than 
than 25,000,000 tons of scrap iron and 
steel to the. steel mills in their record 
production of 50,000,000 tons of steel 
ingots. Some of the larger yards handle 
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Suggested Changes in Model Statute 
‘ On Mechanics’ Liens to Be Considered 


Committee of Department of Commerce to Confer on Im- 


proving Second Tentative Draft of Act. 


Discussion of the suggestions the sec- | 
ond tentative draft of the Uniform Me- 
chanics’ Lien Act, drawn up by the 
Standard State Mechanics’ Lien Act 


Committee of the Department of Com- 
merce, will take place at a meeting of 
the Committee to be held early this 
spring, it has just been announced by 
the Department. 

This Committee was appointed by 
President Hoover when he was Secre- 
tary of Commerce, It cooperated with aj 
special Committee of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. Its purpose, according to 
the introduction accompanying the draft 
of the act, was to write an act which 
would be standard, from which the State 
legislatures could copy, and to provide a 
thorough investigation of the subject 
prior to writing the act. 

The second tentative draft was mailed 
to several thousand persons throughout 
the country, who were thought to be 


qualified to criticize the act and make 
constructive suggestions, it was stated at 
the Department of Commerce. The sug- 
gestions returned have been compared 
and classified, with the result that it has 
been found that there are about 150 dif- 
ferent classes of suggestions for chang- 
ing the act. 

These, together with any new com- 
ments that may be offered will be con- 
sidered at the meeting of the committee, 
it was explained. The primary object of 
the publication of the act is to promote 
ay it was stated. 

The full text of the introduction to the 
model act follows: 

There is presented herewith the séc- 


and tentative draft of a Uniform Merchan- 


ics’ Lien Act prepared by the commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert Hoover and 
a special committee of the National Con- 
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Fleet Corporation 
Reduces Expenses 


Smaller Personnel Required 
Since Sale of Ship Lines. 


The operating overhead of the Mer- 


chant Fleet Corporation, including per- | 


sonnel, will be reduced appreciably, pri- 
marily as a result of the transfer of the 
United States Lines to private owner- 
ship, it was announced orally March 22 
at the offices of the Corporation. 

Approximately 600 of the total of 2,- 
446 employes of the Corporation will be 
released under the retrenchment plan, 
which calls for a 25 per cent reduction 
in the Corporation’s overhead expense. 
This does not include the operating force 
of the United States Lines, maintained 
in New York, it was explained. This or- 
ganization, having an annual payroll of 
about $1,000,000, for the present is be- 
ing continued by P. W. Chapman, Inc., 
of Chicago, the new owners of the serv- 
ice. It has been removed from the gov- 
ernment payroll, it was stated. 

The overhead expense of the Fleet 
Corporation proper was approximately 
$3,500,000 last year, the records of the 
organization show. This, pursuant to the 
retrenchment plan, will be reduced. The 
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Utilities Activities 
In West Described 


By Former Executive 


Funds Said to Have Been 
Given to Aid Research at 
Colleges on Pacific 
Coast. 


Public relations activities of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association, a branch of 
the National Electric Light Association, 
and a so-called Light and Power Asso- 
ciation, were investigated before the 
Federal Trade Commission March 22 
when a former president of the Coast 


Association, Walter L. Frost, was ex- 
amined by Robert E. Healy, counsel for 
the Commission. 

Contributiongyin 1928 to the National 
Electrie Light Association by menibers 
of the Pacific Coast branch aggregated 
$64,000; the examination brought out. 
Of the total $32,000 was refunded to the 
branch organization for its own use. 

Usual Method Followed. 

Mr. Frost testified that this was the 
usual method of obtaining funds for the 
operation of the Pacific Coast Electrical 
Association. Collections of $20,000 to 
$60,000 are annually turned over to the 
national association by members of the 
State organization and refunds are made 
for local use. 

Membership of the Pacific Coast Elec- 
trical Association includes power com- 
panies in California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, ac- 
cording to the witness. 


The hearing opened with Mr. Healy | 


questioning Mr. Frost about a “Light 
and Power Association.” Mr. Frost 
stated that no such association existed 
and that to call it such was a “mis- 
nomer.” 

Executive Group. 

The Light and Power Association he 
described as “a loose grouping of power 
company executives,” including such 
companies as the Southern California 
Edison Company, in which Mr. Frost is 
general commercial manager, the South- 
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Lower Duties on Luxuries 


Approved in Japanese Diet | 


Passage of a bill by the lower house 
of the Japanese Diet reducing by 100 per 
cent the duty on 20 items of the luxury 
tariff law, was announced in a cable 


from the Commercial Attache at Tokoyo, 
Halleck A. Butts, the Department of 
Comerce stated March 22. Following is 
the statement in full text: 

i A bill providing for a reduction of the 
import duty of 100 per cent ad valorem 
on 20 items enumerated in the so-called 
luxury tariff law, including preserved 
fruits, cocoa, cheese, lacquer, japanned 
or enameled leather, (except black 
enameled leather), firearms and sporting 
goods, has been passed by the lower 
house of the Japanese Diet. 
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- Of Accounts and 
Audit Explained 


Single Control Over All Fi- 
nancial Transactions Is 
Advocated by Assistant 

Comptroller General. 


Exemptions Criticized 
As Unwise Legislation 


Grant of Independence to Com- 
missions and Boards in Ex- 
penditures Considered as 
Productive of Errors. 


The best interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are subserved by enactment of 
legislation authorizing administrative 
branches of the Government to make 
financial adjustments and settlements of 
their completed transactions, it was de- 
clared by the Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Lurtin R. Ginn, in a statement out- 
lining the work of the General Account- 
ing Office and its place in the govern- 
mental system. 

All transactions, he explained, should 
come to the General Accounting Office 
for settlement accompanied by all ad- 
ministrative papers or there cannot be 
maintained the ideal which is complete 
publicity in the raising and expending 
of public money through an accounting 
system free from executive control and 
solely responsible to the legislative au- 
thority which grants the money.” 

Mr. Ginn deplored the recent tendency 
to create new Federal establishments, 
such as boards, commissions, coopera- 
tions, etc., excluding an accounting to 
Congress of their financial transactions. 

The full text of Mr. Ginn’s statement 
covering the theory and work of the 
Accounting Office follows: . 

There: appears no universal solution 
nor panacea in the development of such 
a Government as will render to its peo- 
ple the greatest benefits with the mini- 
mum of expense consistent with the An- 
glo-Saxon ideal of freedom; but with all 
of the changes in Anglo-American Gov- 
ernments, the ideal of the utmost pub- 
lictty in the raising and expenditure of 
publi¢ money has” been paramount, and 
such has been obtained, only, through a 
control officer directly responsible to the 
legislative authority of our government. 

Such publicity, with resulting economy 
and efficiency in the expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys, cannot be secured without an 
accounting system free from executive 
control and solely responsible to the leg- 
islative authority which grants the 
money. 





Revision of Settlements. 

Revision of settiements is today, since 
the act of 1921, termed review of set- 
tlements. The duties of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury are primarily in the na- 
ture of an appellate office from the action 
of the auditors. . 

There, however, is an original duty 
on the Comptroller, much availed of by 
the departments, to render decisions 
upon their request concerning matters 
involving the uses of their appropria- 
tions before they incurred the obliga- 
tions which would involve payment there- 
for; or, if an obligation had already 
been incurred, whether it represented a 
legal expenditure. These submissions by 
the executive or administrative branches 
of the Government were referred to as 
advance decisions and, when rendered by 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, they 
were binding upon the auditors in the 
settlement of the accounts involved. 

Likewise the auditors, respectively, had 
authority to submit to the Comptroller 
of the Treasury for his approval, modi- 
fication or disapproval, constructions of 
the law made by them in connection with 
| matters pending before them. These set- 
| tlements and decisions were and are 
made by law final and conclusive on the 
administrative officers in their uses of 
appropriations. 

The rendering of advance decisions 
takes a broad scope, even as the claims 
and accounts presented are wide in their 
scope and resulting from either appro- 
priations or statutory imposing of duties 
| by the Congress. I may instance a class 
| of decisions of wide public interest that 


| 
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Settlement Is Asked 
Of Traction Dispute 





Three Roads Disagree Over 
Project in California. 


A controversy between the Southern 
Pacific, the Atchison, Topeko & Santa 
Fe and the Western Pacific railways, as 
joint owners of the Central California 
Traction Company, has been brought to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
adjudication by a petition filed by the 
Southern Pacific Company made public 
on March 22. 

The petition recites that in 1925 it 
filed an application with the Commission 
for authorjty to acquire control of the 
traction company but that the Commis- 
sion authorized the acquisition of its 
stock by the Southern Pacific only on 
condition that it should admit the West- 
ern Pacific and Santa Fe, or either o 


them, to equal participation in joint| 


control of the electric line. The other 
two companies were then allowed to ac- 
quire each a third interest in the stock 
and each of the three steam railroad 
companies was represented by two di- 
rectors on the traction company board. 
At a meeting of the directors on Feb- 
ruary 25, the petition recites, the direc- 
tors representing the Santa Fe and the 
| Western Pacific voted to order the con- 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


Farm Relief Meetings 
Planned in Oklahoma 


Attitude of Farmers on Tariff 
Also to Be Sought. 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
a minority member of both the Senate 


Committees on Finance and Agriculture, 
announced orally March 22 that he will 
leave Washington March 27 to attend 
conferences on farm relief and on the 
tariff to ascertain the views of 100,000 
farmers in his State. He also expressed 
the view that in the House the tariff 
would be formulated to meet the views 
of localities in the United States while 
in the Senate the revision would be so 
shaped as to look more toward promotion 
of foreign trade rather than protection 
of local interests. 

“There are 100,000 organized farmers 
in the State of Oklahoma” he said. 
“They include wheat growers, cotton 
growers, raisers of broom corn, dairy 
products, and other agricultural com- 
modities. 

“Six conferences have been arranged 
to ascertain the views of these farmers. 
They wil! be held at Tulsa, April 1; at 
Enid, April 2; at Lawton, April 3; at 
Oklahoma City, April 4 and 5; and at 
Ardmore, on April 6. Two of these six 
conferences will also be for the purpose 
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Dismal Swamp €anal 
To Be Bought as Part 
Of Inland Waterway 


Secretary of War Approves 
Purchase as Link in Vir- 
ginia - Carolina 
System. 


Purchase of the Lake Drummond 
Canal, Va., at a cost of $499,000 has 
been approved by the Secretary of War, 
James W. Good, as recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin. An announcement by the De- 
partment of War March 22 follows in 
full text: 

The Secretary of War has approved 
the recommendation of the Chief of 
Engineers, Major General Edgar Jadwin, 
for thepurdy je-of the Lake Drummond 
Canal, together with all property rights 
and franchises for the sum of $499,000, 
under the provisions of the River and 
Harbor Act of March 3, 1925, which con- 
tains an item authorizing the Secretary 
of War to purchase this canal as a part 
of the inland waterway from Norfolk, 
Va., to Beaufort, N. C. The papers con- 
nected with the consummation of this 
transaction have been transmitted to the 
Comptroller General with a request that 
the settlement be made by his office. 

The Lake Drummond Canal, com- 
monly known as the Dismal Swamp 
Canal, is about 22% miles long, extend- 
ing from Deep Creek, an arm of the 
Elizabeth River in Norfolk County, Vir- 
ginia, to the Pasquotank River in Cam- 
den, North Carolina, and is now owned 
by a corporation, “The Lake Drummond 
Canal and Water Company.” In accord- 
ance with the authorization of Congress, 
negotiations were entered into which re- 
sulted in a definite*agreement to sell the 
property for a sum of $500,000. 

However, upon examination of the ab- 
stracts of titles and related papers, it 
was found that three tracts of land in- 
cluded in the original offer to the United 
States were omitted from the deed be- 
cause the titles thereto were not found 
satisfactory. These tracts, aggregating 
48.73 acres, located outside the Canal 
right-of-way, are narrow strips of a low 
and swampy character, and chiefly useful 
as spoil disposal areas. Therefore, $1,000 
is withheld from the original price agree- 
ment in order to cover the present value 
of these tracts and to insure its future 
conveyance to the United States. 

The board of directors of the company 
has agreed to the retention of this sum 
and has directed its officers to perfect 
title to the land and convey it to the 
Government. Six months or a year prob- 
ably will be required to complete such 
conveyance. 


Radio Waves Granted 
For Oil Explorations 


Twelve Licenses Restricted to 
Use in Geographical Work. 


Twelve licenses for radio stations to! 
be used in explorations for oil and in| 


communication between geophysical ex- 
ploration parties were granted by the 
Federal Radio Commission, March 22, 
to the Interstate Geophysical Explora- 
tions Company of Texas, Louisiana, and 
New Mexico. 

Under the terms of the licenses com- 
“munication on short-wave channels, 
which later will be allocated, must be 
confined to messages and signals con- 
cerned with geophysical surveys in the 
field, it was stated orally at the Com- 
mission’s offices. 

The frequencies assigned to the com- 
pany, for the usg of all geophysical ex- 
ploration expeditions, will be determined 
by the Commission at a later date. The 
call letters assigned for the 12 licenses 
are WCS, KRZ, KRW, KRT, KRS, KRR, 


¢{KPU, KPT, KPL, KPF, and KOZ. The 


stations will be of a portable type. 

Hearings held before the Commission 
at the time the various oil companies 
argued in favor of their applications for 
channels brought out that radio is used 
in a method of exploring for oil. It is 
used, technicians explained to the Com- 
mission, for soundings for oil and min- 
erals. For communication purposes the 
applicants contended that radio was the 
only practicable means, as telephone lines 
cannot be established in the barren oil- 
field areas. 
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is ever a prerequisite of good 


citizenship.” 


—Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, 
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President Issues 
Proclamation on 


National Origins 


Provision of Immigration 
Act of 1924 to Beconie 
Basis of Quota System. 
On July 1 Next. 


Procedure Advised 
By Attorney General 


Majority Leader of House An- 
ticipates Action at Special 
Session of Congress to 
Suspend Operation, 


President Hoover issued a proclama- 
tion March 22 establishing national ori- 
gins as the basis of immigration quotas. 

This action was taken in consonance 
with a ruling by the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, that’ the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 made it mandatory upon 


the President to issue the proclamation 
because of the failure of Congress to 
postpone the operative date of the na- 
tional origins clause. 


President Hoover, in a statement made 
public simultaneously with the issuance 
of the proclamation, stated that, although 
he is strongly in favor of restricted and 
selected immigration, he has opposed the 
national origins basis. 

“I therefore,” he said, “naturally dis- 
like the duty of issuing the proclamation 
and installing the new basis, but the 
President of the United States must be 
the first to obey the law.” 

The quota provision, the President 
stated, will go into effect July 1, unless 
Congress in the meantime repeals it. 


Ruling By Attorney General. 


At the press conference Friday, March 
22, 1929, the President said: 


“The Attorney General has advised me 
that, in failure of Congress to suspend 
action, it is now mandatory upon me _un- 
der the immigration act to issue "the 
proclamation establshing ‘national ori- 
gins’ as the basis of immigration quotas. 

“The proclamation .must he issued 
prior to April 1 and will.be issued at 
once. It will gq into effect on July 1 
unless, action is taken by Congress in 
the meantime. 

“While I am strongly in favor of re- 
stricted and selected immigration I have 
opposed the national origins basis. I 
therefore naturally dislike the duty of 
issuing the proclamation and installing 
the new basis; but the President of the 
United States must be the first to obey 
the law.” 

Further Delay Hoped For . 

The full text of a statement issued 
March 22 by Representative Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven,-Conn., Majority 
Leader of the House follows: 

“In view of the opinion submitted by 
the Attorney General, the President has 
no discretion either to ignore or post- 
pone the national origins provision of 
the immigration law. It is not too late, 
however, for Congress to act before July 
1, when this new basis for immigration 
quotas goes into effect. . 


House Attitude Shown. 

“The House of Representatives has 
three times expressed its willingness to 
postpone the taking effect of the na- 
tional origins provision. The effective 
date of the provision was twice post- 
poned by resolutions which passed this 
body, and the House again expressed 
itself in the last session by passage of a 
measure which failed to be acted upon in 
the Senate before adjournment. 

“With an apparent sentiment in the 
House against the national origins meth- 
od of computing immigration quotas, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Regulations Drafted 
On Building Airports 


Airplane and Insurance Men 
Discuss Fire Protection. 


Representatives of the airplane manu- 
facturing and transportation industries 
and of the National Board of Fire Un- ; 
derwriters met March 22 in Washington, 
D. C., to discuss the third draft of regu- 
lations proposed by the Board for the 
construction and protection of airports. 
(The full text of the regulations will be 
found on Page 3.) 

This meeting was called by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce to give opportunity for an ex- 


| change of views upon the proposed regu- 


lations, it was stated orally March 22 
at the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment. : 

These regulations, it was explained 
at the meeting, will be recommended to 
the various insurance  rate-making 
agencies as a basis for determining rates. 
No modifications of the proposed regula- 
tions were made at the conference, but 
H. S. Newall of New York City, an en- 
gineer representing the Board of Fire 
Underwriters, explained that any modi- 
fications which may be made will be an- 
nounced later by the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 

There were about 75 men present. 
Among those who spoke, represening 
the aeronautics industry, were C. A. 
Jones, president of the Curtiss Flying 
Service, and F. Lawrence LePage, as- 
sistant to the president of Pitcairn Avia- 
tion, Inc., of Philadelphia. 

The principal topic of discussion was 
automatic sprinklers, The Board main- 
tains that these should be installed in 


airports, while the aeronautics men said 


that they were not necessary, 
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Food Inspectors Trace 


Shipped from Italy 
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Narrow Escape of Antarctic Expedition 
From Losing Part of Cargo Described 


Contaminated Onions : 


| Experiences of Crew of S. S. “Eleanor Bolling” With Ice 
In Bay of Whales Revealed. 
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Assistance’ Offered | Agricultural Courses in Indiana Schools 


Mexico ‘to Recover 


Funds from Rebels 


Federal, State and Local Of- Some of the difficulties encountered by ;side and this didn’t speed matters up Treasury Orders Search of 


ficials Cooperate in De- 
stroying Shipment 
Which Caused Death. 
Federal, State, and city food officials 


have traced through the channels of com- 
merce, seized, or destroyed, every can 


that can be found of the brand of Italian | 
canned onions which caused the death of | 


one man and the serious illness of an- 


other in Chicago a few week ago, it was | 


stated by the Food, Drug, and Insecticide 
Administration, Department of Agricul- 


ture, on March 22. The full text of the | 


statement follows: 

The canned onions labeled 
Cipolline Lampasciu, 
Ditta Rictardo Bozza, Stabilimento 
Scafatai, Naples, Italy, were found to 


“Shalots 


contain the virulent toxin which causes | 


one of the most dangerous 
forms of food poisoning known. These 
onions, as the label indicates, were 
packed in Italy and were distributed 
through a New York representative of 
the Italian shipper to many cities and 
towns, particularly in the East and Mid- 
dle West. 
Traced to Many Cities. 


The Federal food officials 


botulism, 


obtained 


the Italian packer the names and ad- 


dresses of all dealers in the United States | 


to which shipments of this brand of 
canned onions had been made by him. 


shipments. In every instance so far re-| 
ported to the Food, Drug, and Insecti- | 
cide Administration the local officials em- | 
bargoed or destroyed the contaminated | 
onions. wherever found. j 

Shipments have been located and de- |! 
stroyed in New York City, Chicago, Den- | 
ver, Colo., Providence, R. I., Trenton, | 
N. J., Brooklyn, N...Y., - Utica, N. Y.,| 
Wheeling, W. Va., Baltimore, Md., Hazle- | 
ton, Pa., Scranton, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., | 
Philadelphia, Pa., Canastota, N. Y.,} 
Rochester, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Hart- ! 
ford, Conn., Des Moines, Iowa, Saratoga | 
Springs, N. Y., East Rutherford, N. J., 
and Hoboken, N. J. 

Onions Badly Underprocessed. 

The bacteriologists of the Food, Drug 
and Insecticide Administration have ex- 
amined 368 cans taken as samples of 
the Italian Regina Brand of onions from 
shipments to different cities and towns, 
and have found 22 of them to be so 
highly toxic as to cause death when fed | 
to guinea pigs, and 30 others yielded 
cultures producing toxin fatal to guinea | 
pigs. The onions when canned in Italy | 
were apparently so badly underprocessed | 
that many of them were not rendered | 
sterile and as a result the virulent toxin | 
which causes botulism developed in more | 
than 14 per cent of the cans so far ex- 
amined. | 

The pack of the Italian Regina Brand | 
canned onions from which samples have | 
been examined is regarded by food offi- | 
cials as especially dangerous because | 
some of the cans containing the virulent 
toxin are to all appearances in every 
way normal. The contaminated cans are 
not in many instances what is techni- | 
cally known in the trade as “swells” or} 
*“springers” which indicates even to the 
casual observer that spoilage may be 
present. Even when these normal ap- 
pearing but highly toxic cans are opened, | 
there is nothing about the appearance, 
or odor, of the contents to lead one to 
suspect that.anything is wrong. Aside 
from the wholly impracticable *method, 
because of the prohibitive cost, of test- 
ing a large number of cans from every 
batch produced, there is no certain way 
to detect contamination of this kind until 
attention is brought to it by. the illness | 
or death of some unfortunate consumer, 

Serum Proves Effective. 

Botulism, say the food officials, is a 
rare but extremely dangerous form of | 
food poisoning. Typical symptoms of 
botulism are double vision, nausea, ob- 
stinate constipation, inability to swallow, 
impairment of speech with accompanying 
marked general weakness and loss of 
muscular control. The patients usually 
have no chills, fever, pain, headache or 
impaired consciousness. These symptoms | 
are usually followed by death as a re- 
sult of respiratory paralysis within a few 
hours. A serum has been discovered | 
which if applied promptly will in some | 
cases save the patient. In the Chicago | 
cases Peter Settani died within a few} 
hours after consuming the infected 
onions. His brother, Max Settani, who 
developed symptoms of botulism a little | 
later was given the serum and recoy- 
ered, 

Representatives of the Food, Drug and | 
Tnsecticide Administration state that it 
was possible to trace and so effectively 


remove from the market the contami- | 


nated Italian canned onions only because 


Regina Brand, | 


7 |You had to do the juggling act when, 
from the New York representative of 


; im.} had to be removed everyday to allow 
State and city food and health officials | 
having jurisdiction were advised of the} 


|to the ice, the pack was no novelty, but !other if not stopped. We have a three- 
| we were thirsting for a crack at it. 


/named our ship the “Little Tin Ship” and/a problem like up north and one can be 


| flock of penguins, with their little wings 


| Exciting Experience 


la bit afraid to unload this weight on the 


| Ship” and not the famed ice-breaker that | 
|made this passage through the ice pos-! 


the Bryd Antarctic Expedition are re-|any. The average height is about 50 
|lated by Charles L. Kessler, attached sia 60 feet at the edge and increased to 
|the Expedition Ship “Eleanor Bolling,” !90 or 100 feet, as you go inland. We 
| in a letter to the Department of the Navy | were getting along famously and had 
| press room, where he formerly was at- [eas unloaded and hauled the fuselage of 
| tached. : |the “Ford” plane back to comparative 
| The letter, mailed from Dunedin, New | safety when the big slide came. 
| Zealand, the base of the Expedition, and; Two men were caught near the edge 
|received March 21, recounts a race!and came down with it, one a Washing- 
against time to save the cargo of the! tonian, named Henry Harrison, a meteor- 
“Eleanor Bolling” from being lost in|ologist from the Weather Bureau, was 
'the ice packs at the Bay of Whales, andjlucky and grabbed a rope. Anything 
of the vagaries of navigation in the Ant-| might have happened to him and he is 
arctic regions. The full text of the let-iall smiles today. The other chap, 
| ter follows: {technical-sergeant of the Army, by the 

Our good friends in New Zealand were name of “Roth” got his money’s worth 
wagging their heads when we shoved off | and the coldest bath of his life. He was 
and many said we were slated for a | fortunate in not getting crushed or 
“watery grave.” F ; drowned between the ships and the ice. 

In all fairness to them, we must admit! Commander Byrd and two other fellows 
that our ship looked anything but sea-|dived in to his aid and a boat was low- 
worthy. Our cargo was perhaps the; ered and all were fished out, none the 
most general one ever shipped. It con-| Worse for their experience. After a 
sisted of everything from toothpicks to! good rub down and a change of clothing | 
aeroplanes. in weight we were not | they were back on the job. 

reatly overloaded, but greatly so inj; . ; : 
bulk. Tremendous crates containing the | Falling Ice Nearly 
planes had to be carried on deck and this| Capsized Ship 
The falling ice nearly capsized our 


called for a super-job of lashing down. 
| Every passageway was completely filled, shin and-wens it net foc the Hnaw te the 
!“City of N. Y.” I believe she might have | 


with gas drums and avetyline tanks. 
gone over. I was standing on the fore-| 


moving fore and aft. That was not all, castle when it happened and-had a won-| 
our oes ow f of 1 as en derful view of the slide and effect. Every- | 
imaginable in t . bev ° et h Sao | thing considered, the conduct of the crew 
was carried in the hole and hatch c S| was wonderful. 

The ice continued to cave in and the! 
ships had to get away. We pulled well! 
into the bay ice and discharged the re-| 
;maining cargo onto the deck of the 
|“City.” Time is everything and we were 
jimmediately underway for Dunedin to te- 
load and return. The main base is about 

Things went well for the first few | three miles inland and six miles from 
days and then we ran_ into heavy |where we unloaded. The planes were as- 
weather. Our deck cargo began to slip|sembled then and taxied over to the 
in spite of the lashings and the situa-|base. The many tons of coal, stores and 
tion was anything but pleasant with other gear were carried on “dog” teams, 
heavy seas running. We did all that was | The dogs have been worth their weight 
possible and she weathered the gale'in gold. Nine dogs to a ton load; 27 re- 
with flying colors. All hands were now |cently pulled a load of 2% tons for the 
looking forward to the icepack. Having whole six miles. The dogs love nothing 
recently towed the “City of New York”; better than to fight and will kill each 


ventilation. Smoking-lamp was out. | 
All this weight proved mighty handy | 
later on. 


Weathered Gale 
With Flying Colors 


,quarter-wolf in the pack and at times he 


| crossing the line for gold and silver. A 


|port either gold or 


| the American Ambassador, Dwight W. 





Having beaten the “City” so un- | is all wolf. 
mercifully in- the race to Dunedin, they Several houses have been built and 
were anxious ‘to get something on us andy two radio towers (50 and 60 feet) have 


thought they had found: it. They nick-| been completed. The flying field is not 


to b ,found most anyplace. The barrier rolls 
in the ice that they were wishing us all’! slightly, but is remarkably smooth and 
kinds of good luck on the ice after she, resembles a great white desert. There 
aa camks jis a haze here at times but no fog. The 


; re 1 
were so sure we were going to be crushed 





Here’s where our heavy load come in | aviator’s chief concern in this region is 
and we smashed our way through 300 i the wind. Oh boy, but it can howl. There 
miles of ice-in three days. The jolting | 15 probably less wind at the Bay of 
and scraping (now full ahead and then ‘Whales than other places in the Antarc- 
astern and so on) were very annoying at | tic, but plenty for two windmills. 
first, but when you're really tired, you; Animal and bird life is limited indeed. 


|soon sleep in spite of those handicaps.; Whale and seal in the mammal line and 


The trip through was anything but!the “Skua” gull in the bird. The Skua 
monotonous, because here and there a gull lives mostly on the eggs of pen- 
seal could be seen: sleeping and then a|]guins. We have the ice-bird, too, and 
; the penguins which I believe comes un- 
flapping and’ sqaaking in great-glee. | der the heading. of sea-fowl. 

We emerged ‘from the ice at’ de-/ Seal is plentiful and we only kill 
grees south and except for large bergs ‘enough for food. The fellows don’t 
we had open ‘water from then on. The | howl much for it but the dggs do. It 
large bergs are never found in the pack. | has a vinegar taste to me. Killing them 
The undercurrent carry them and they)is plain murder, you simply have to 
plow through the pack ice like a steam-| walk up and knock them in the head. 
driven vessel. | They weigh as high as 500 pounds. 

We were not many days in sighting; The “Killer Whale” makes his home 
the great ice-barrier and it reminded | here and they can be seen in every di- 
me of the chalk-cliffs of Dover. On | rection, blowing and diving. This type 
our return trip from Spitzbergen we!of whale is more ferocious than man- 
passed there. | eating sharks and will overturn boats 
or small ice floes to get at you. This 
‘is the method they adopt in catching 
, seal. The seal often sleep on the ice. 

The funniest of -all is the penguin. 
| They look like a group of waiters in 
;their black coats with their white 
breast. They walk very erect and with 
; 1 a stiff-leg motion like a kid on stilts, 
the exception of tremendous bergs that | Their wings are very much undeveloped 
break off the barrier and pan-cake ice | and they cannot fly. They dive into the 
that forms. The “Bay of Whales” is the | water like a person and can really make 
only possible name that could have been | knots. They swim like a porpoise—in a 
given it. , ; series of dives in order to breath. 

Our first problem was to find a suita-| Hope to have more news from the 


In Bay of Whales 

Only a couple of hours more and we 
were entering the “Bay of Whales. 
The bay runs back about seven miles 
and is open water at this season with 


| ble place to discharge our cargo and time | parriey next time. 


was and still is precious. I shall never for 0 dat : 
u a get our trip comin 

A dandy place was found with a — |home, as we call Dunedin. The sonal 
ral run-way up to the barrier and Wwe here are much on the American line and 

were soon pounding our way through: have been so hospitable during our stay 

the bay ice in order to get close enough | here that it really seems like home. If 

in. Some of the bigger boxes ,weighed |... accepted all the invitations we re- 


over two tons and Commander Byrd was | ceived we would have little time for any- 


| thing else. 

ae ._ | We coaled ship from the “C, A. Tar- 
Little Tin sin,” a whaler from Norway, on our way 
north and were interested on looking at 

that seagoing factory. They can cut up 


sible. S naee 6 : oe 
We were soon moored fast to the ice!® whale weighing 20 tons in 45 minutes 


: : and hav im i ‘ 
and unloading began in earnest. | ave him in the vats. 


It was} . 
necessarily slow, however, because the | We were a week makigg the last 
gear had to be pulled or dragged bac 


bay ice. 


Remember, it was the 





of the prompt and wholehearted coopera- 
tive assistance rendered by State and 
city food and health officials in all the 
various localities to which the onions 
had been shipped. 


American Photoplays 
Show Gain in Austria 


Total Inspected in 
ceeds Figure of Previous Year. 


1928 Ex-| 


, | 1,000 miles and it was the roughest I 

a ; 5 , 7 sa, | hawe ever experienced. - Our ship was 

to safety for fear the ice might carry ] , i Pp. ie 

away. Things moved so slowly that | absolutely a wees - —_ 

Commander Byrd decided to stack up the | perience. f00 
cargo on the ice. This would speed up | 


could not be served on the table and 
unloading considerably but might prove sleeping was postponed. All hands were 
|costly if the ice broke. That is exactly 


a little tired when we arrived. They 
| what happened and while we have been j 2re working overtime in order to get 
lucky from the start, this was the first|!oaded and get away. A _ ship should 
of several breaks of a lifetime. 


never be in the bay after March 1, and 
| The center-section of the “Ford” plane | We must hurry. 


| and other miscellaneous gear was on the ATCT SLT 
|Leather Stocks Held 


| ice and she started cracking in all di- 
| By Tanners Increase 


rections, These cracks soon widened into 
|} crevasses and had one occurred directly 
|under the wing-section of some of the 


| men working, it would have been oon 


The United States and Gegmany sup-|to the expedition. This is the plane es- 
plied 88 per cent of all feature films| pecially built for long flights, such as to 
censored in Austria during 1928 accord- | the pole and back. The other planes would 
ing to the Trade Commissioner at Paris, | have to be refueled at an advanced base. 
George R. Canty, the Department of | 

Commerce announced March 22 in a 

statement which follows in full text: 

The American share of the total was 
240 or 47 per cent and the German share 
210 or 41 per cent, while the Austrian 
share was only 442 per cent and the 
French less than 3 per cent. 

In all 507 feature films were censored 
in Austria in 1928. Of these, 240 were 
of American origin, 210 German, 23 
Austrian, and 14 were French. The 1928 
Austrian feature film supply substanti- 
ally exceeded that of the previous year 
by 95 films, or about 20 per cent. This 
increase was absorbed chiefly by the 
United States, with 33 more films than 
during 1927, a jump of nearly 17 per 
cent, and Germany, with 70 additional 
films, or an increase of 50 per cent over 
its 1927 contribution. a 

England increased from a negligible 
quantity in 1927, to five films in 1928, 
and gives every indication by its Aus- | 
trian activities of trying to gain a re- 
spectable restige in that country. 
Losses’ were sustained duyying the year 
by France, Russia and Denmark, prin- 
cipally, 


Crevasses Widened 
'Into Small Canyons 


The crevasses widenéd into small 
canyons and a once splendid dock became 
a mass of individual bergs. The lines 
from the ship were made fast in the 
barrier itself, and this saved the day. 
This prevented the ice from drifting en- 
| tirely free and eliminated the danger of 
individual bergs capsizing. There was 


| on the ice and had it slipped into one of 
the many cracks, not only a $50,000 
| plane would have been useless, but a 
$1,500,000 expedition would have received 


| to it by using planks and in this way we 


|dragged it out of danger and safely 


one dog sled and a few bags of coal 





alongside the barrier and once 
!anchors were buried in the snow. 

There was quite an overhang to the 
| barrier at this point, but it was the best 
available, because of the height. The 


more 


that frail looking part of a wing, lying | 


}a terrible set back. We managed to get | 


Statistics Compiled on Sole, 
Belting and Harness Material. 


| Stocks of cattle sole and belting 
leather held by tanners at the end of 
February totaled 3,661,038 backs, hends 
j and sides, the Department of Commerce 
| announced March 22 in its preliminary 
{report on sole and belting and harness 
| leather for February, 1929. The figures, 
jin backs, bends and sides for February, 
| 1928, were 1,425,386 and for January, 
1929, they were 3,565,121. 

Stocks in process at the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1929 (all figures in backs, bends 
;and sides), were 4,383,777; for January, 
| 1929, 4,383,844; for February, 1928, 4,- 
809,494. 
| amounted to 1,099,808; for January, 
1929, 1,284,257; for February, 1928, 1,- 
239,940. 


Insurgents Crossing Bor- 
der for Money Taken 
From Banks. 


The United States will endeavor to 
help the Mexican Government to recover 
the funds taken by rebel troops from 
Mexican banks, by searching rebels 
crossing the international boundary, the 
Department of State has just announced. 
The announcement followed a conference 
between President Hoover, the Secretary 
of State, Frank B. Kellogg, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon. 

The Department also stated that Gen- 
eral Escobar, who captured a large part 
of the stolen bank funds at Saltillo and 
Monterey, is now at Juarez, opposite El 
Paso. 

The Department of the Treasury has 
sent instructions to its officials on the 
Mexican border, according to the De- 
partment of State, to search all rebels 


Mexican law makes it illegal to trans- 
silver from that 
country. 

Reports on conditions in Mexico re- 
ceived by the Department of State from 


Morrow, and American consuls on March 
22 follow in full text: 

Ambassador Morrow reported at 9 p. 
m., March 21, that a body of rebel tenons | 
of unknown but apparently small num- 
bers appeared outside. the city of Mazat- 
lan about 2:30 a. m., March 21, and ex- 
changed shots with the garrison for 
about 10 minutes. The rebels then with- 
drew and their present whereabouts are | 
unknown. 

The water supply was cut but it was 
stated that there were sufficient wells 
in the city for necessary supplies to the 
population.. The Mexican Government 
feels sure there cannot be more than 
2,500 rebels in the whole State of Sinaloa 
and feels no concern for the safety of 
Mazatlan. 

Ambassador Morrow reported at 9 p. 
m., March 21, that Government aviators 
reported that the last of the rebel troop 
trains were leaving Jiminez for the 
North, 

General Escobar was reported to be 
in Ciudad Juarez on the morning of 
March 21. Ambassador Morrow reported 
that General Jesus Aguirre has been 
captured, tried and executed. When cap- 
tured he was alone and on foot attempt- 
ing to escape through the woods. 

Consul at Guaymas reported, March 
20, 2 p. m., that the situation was quiet. | 
Lucas Pavlovich, a prominent Yugoslav 
merchant, was kidnapped on March 18 
very near Guaymas. He was released on 
the morning of March 20 upon payment 
of ransom of 2,500 pesos. Guaymas is 
in the territory controlled by the rebels. 

The Maxican Government has given 
orders for the energetic pursuit and 
elimination of bandits, according to tele- 
grams from Ambassador Morrow. A 
vigorous attempt is being made to cap- 
ture Jose Padrone, leade¥ of the bandit 
forces which captured and assassinated 
Messrs. Cecil C. Aisthorpé and J. M. 
Underwood. 

It was explained to Ambassador Mor- 
row that it had been impossible to cap- 
ture Padrone because on approach of the 
Federal forces he went into hiding. It 
is hoped that his hiding place will be| 
nn soon and that he will be cap- 
tured. 





Farm Relief Conferences 
Arranged in Oklahoma 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of ascertaining the tariff attitude of the 
farmers of my State. 

“There are varied tariff 
there, including producers of 
lead and zinc, glass, ‘cement, oil and oil 
products, and peanuts. 

“I have some very definite views as 
to what the ultimate outcome of our 
tariff policies will be. I have a very 
definite idea that forces in this country 
will make for lower rather than for 
higher tariff duties—in other words, that 
the time is coming when there will be 
either lower levels of tariff or at least 
stationary levels in order to stimulate 
our foreign markets and to maintain the 
trade relations between the United 
States and the countries abroad with 
which we have commercial dealings. 

“I favor the creation of some executive 
agency of the Government—probably in 
the Department of Commerce or the De- 
partment of State—to handle all the mat- 
ters of tariff detail, This would be an 
agency comparable in a way with the 
present Tariff Commission but broadened 
in scope and authority. The Depart- 
ment of State cannot do anything now 
that is effectual. The President has no 
authority to act except through the flexi- 
ble provisions of the tariff law. The 
function of the agency would be to pro- 
mote the trade relations between the 
United States and foreign countries and 
to suggest to Congress either legislation 
or rate adjustment through the medium 
of treaties by the executive power by 
and with the consent and ratification of 
the Senate. 

“Such an agency as I have mentioned 
would work out problems with Cuba 


interests 
cotton, 


| such as for instance the citrus fruit case, 


of which the Florida fruit interests have 
been protesting. It would be the same 
with matters affecting Mexico, South 
America and France and other European 
countries.” 


Potash Agreement Increases 
Sales of German Industry 


The favorable effect of the Franco- 
German potash agreement can be seen 
in the price increase and business of the 
German potash industry in 1928 which 
set a sales record of 1,420,000 metric tons 
of potash K20 content, the Department 
of Commerce was informed March 22 in 
advices from the American Trade Com- 
mission at®Berlin, Willia mT. Daugherty. 


Production in February, 1929,| The full text of statement follows: 


Prices averages 16 marks per 100 kilos 
and against 154% marks in 1927. 
It is estimated that 1928 German 


There was a total of 297,978 sides of| potash sales amounted to 230,000,000 


February, 1929. The figures for the 


and 200,083 sides, respectively. 


were lost. We pulled out into the bay and, previous month and for the correspond-|of syndicated 
when the ice had drifted clear we came|ing month of 1928 were 317,260 sides | products of the potash industry, including 


aboard. Everybody worked fast and only | harness leather in stock at the end of|marks, as against 190,000,000 marks in 


1927. Profits were increased by sales 


and non-syndicated by- 


magnesium chloride, bromide, bitter 


A total of 51,453 sides of harness| salts (magnesium sulphate, tech.), Glau- 


leather were stuffed during February, | ber 
as compared with 54,139 sides during} potash, etc. 


January and 85,757 sides during Febru- 


| barrier was 15 feet higher than the ship’s ary, 1928, the Department reported, 


? 


salt (sodium sulphate,) caustic 
¢ This group of roducts 
yielded probably 15,000,000 marks gross 


profit, 


Said to Have 


Growing of Better Corn and 
: And Poultry Fl 


Improvement in agricultural condi- 
tions in sections of India, such as the 
development of dairy herds, the growing 
of better corn and enlargement of the 


poultry industry, as the result of voca-! 


tional agricultural education in the sec- 
ondary schools, is discussed in reports 
received by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the Chief of the Agri- 
cultural Education Service, C. H. Lane, 
stated March 22. 

The full text of Mr. Lane’s statement 
follows: 

According to a report coming to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
from Mr. Z. M. Smith, Director of Vo- 
cational Education in Indiana, the situa- 
tion with reference to vocational agri- 
cultural instruction in the State is very 
encouraging. The demand for new de- 
partments comes voluntarily from all 
sections of the State. The school people 
of the State are interested in.the agri- 
cultural education program. The Indiana 
Farm Bureau Federation and the county 
and township farm bureau organizations 
are encouraging the expansion of the 
program, 

The probable reason for such general 
interest on the part of school people and 
farm organizations in the vocational ag- 
ricultural program may be found in a 
study that has been made recently by 
F. S. Miner, Superintendent of Schools 
at Pendleton, Ind. The study was made 
to determine, if possible, just what per- 
centage of the graduates from the vo- 
cational agricultural course in the high 
schools really entered farming as a life 
career. Mr. Miner further .wished to see 
what the other graduates were doing, if 
they were in related industries or in 
some entirely different work. “In short,” 
says Superintendent Miner, “we wished 


| to find out the functioning power of the 


vocational agricultural work in the Pen- 
dleton High School. 

Pendleton has had a vocational agri- 
cultural department since 1914. This 
department was organized under the pro- 
visions of the Indiana vocational law 
passed in 1913. During this time there 
have been five vocational agricultural 
teachers. Pendleton was one of the first 
high schools in the State to enjoy the 
State-aid program as outlined by the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

This study includes all graduates from 
the year 1919. During this period of 
time 41 boys and 1 girl have been gradu- 
ated from the Pendleton High School 
who took the four-year vocational agri- 
cultural course. . There have been many 
other students who have been enrolled 
in this course, but have been compelled 
to drop out due to economic necessity, 
lack of interest, and other reasons which 
contribute to the mortality of high- 
school pupils. 

Pendleton is situated in a strictly agri- 
cultural community. During the past 
five years many of the boys in the agri- 
cultural course have dropped out of 
school to go to work. In so far as pos- 
sible, each graduate since 1919 has been 
accounted for. Fifteen of the graduates 
are farming, cooperating with the father. 
In many cases the boy is assuming the 
lead. Three are specializing—two in 
poultry, and one in hogs. Twelve have 
attended college one year or more. This 
is 28.5 per cent, as compared to about 
35 per cent of the entire group. 

Ten of the group have taken advan- 
tage of short courses in evening schools 
and the like to increase their knowledge. 
These boys wish to gain more informa- 
tion relative to various phases of agri- 
culture. The home practical work of the 
boys has been very good. Mr. Miner 
finds that one lad cleared over $500 from 
his summer’s work. This work has in- 
cluded projects in swine, dairying, toma- 
toes, corn, beans. potatoes, poultry, gar- 





Mew Posts Assigned 
To 20 Naval Captains 


List of Transfers Affects Of- 
ficers Holding Commands. 


Changes in the assignments of 20 cap- 
tains of the Navy holding comands were 
announced March 22 by the Department 
of the Navy. They follow in full text: 

Capt. E. T. Constein, Recruiting In- 
spector, Northeastern Division, New 
York, to command U. S. S. “West Vir- 
ginia.” 

Capt. E. C. Kalbfus, on Staff, Naval 
War College, to command U. S. S. “Cali- 
fornia.” 

Capt. C. E. Courtney, Supervisor, New 
York Harbor, to command U. S. S. 
“Tennessee.” 

Capt. F. L. Pinney, in charge of Naval 
Gun Factory, Washington, D. C., to com- 
mand U. S. S. “Wyoming.” 

Capt. E. S. Jackson, Commanding 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J., to 
command U. S. S. “New York.” 

Capt. Franck T. Evans, Captain of 
Yard, New York Navy Yard, to command 
“Idaho.” 

_ Capt. G. B, Landerberger, command- 
ing Receiving Ship, “San Francisco,” to 
command U. S. S. “Pennsylvania.” 

Capt. F. L. Oliver, under instruction 
at Naval War College to command U. S. 
S. “Marblehead.” 

Capt. J. V. Babcock, member, Naval 
Mission to Brazil to command U. S. S. 
“Richmond.” 

Capt. George J. Meyers, Staff, Army 
War College, Washington, D. C., to com- 
mand U. S. S. “Memphis.” 

Capt. Frank B. Freyer, Assistant 
Judge Advocate General, to command 
U. S. S. “Trenton.” 

Capt. Adolphus Staton, Bureau of 
Navigation, to command Destroyer 
Squadron 11, Battle Fleet. 

Capt. C. C. Bloch, commanding U. 8S. 
S. “California” to Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I. 

Capt. Sinclair Gannon, commanding 
U. S. S. “New York” to Staff Scouting 
Fleet. 

Capt. J. W. Greenslade, commanding 
U. S. S. “Pennsylvania” to Staff Battle- 
ship Division. 

Capt. G. T. Pettengill, commanding 
U. S. S. “Tennessee” to Naval War Col- 
lege, Newport, R. I. 

Capt. H. K. Cage, commanding “Mar- 
blehead” to Naval Operations, Navy De- 
partment. 

Capt. H. W. Osterhaus, commanding 
U. S. S. “Richmond” to Naval Examin- 
ing Board, Navy Department. 

Capt. R. FE. Pope, commanding U. S. 
S. “Memphis” to Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, 

Capt. L. B. Porterfield, commanding 
Destroyer Squadron 11, Battle Fleet, to 
command Receiving Ship, “San Fran- 
cisco.” 


Improved Farming Practices 


Development of Dairy Herds 
ocks Are Cited. 


den, and prize-bean enterprises. The 
results are exhibited each fall. 

The cost of instructing this vocational 
group has varied from $1,800 to $2,400 
per year. Of this amount one-third has 
been reimbursed, so that the actual cost 
has been from $1,200 to $1,800, This 
cost is not high in comparison to some 


Rate of Mortality. 


From Influenza and 


Pneumonia Increases 


Prevalence of Cerebro-Spinal 
Meningitis Is Found to 
Be Greater Than 
Last Year. 


Typhoid fever and deaths from in- 


of the academic teachers. Then, too, the| Ayenza and pneumonia, have increased 


vocational teacher is on the job 12 months 
in the year, and much good is done by 
him during the summer carrying on the 
projects of various kinds and consulting 
and directing farmers of the community. 

The study shows that a few years ago 
very few good herds of cattle were to be 


found in the community. Now there are | €4Ses. 
It is Mr. Miner’s opinion that} lows: 


several. 
the vocational work in the school has 
helped to establish some very creditable 
dairy herds in the community. 

More interest has been taken in grow- 
jing better corn. Not only is better corn 
|being grown, but the yield has been in- 
creased materially. Poultry has received 
a new impetus. There are several fine 
i flocks in the vicinity. Feeding problems 
| have been discussed and studied at the 
‘evening schools as well as in the day 
| Schools. Marketing has received its 
share of notice. 

“We feel safe in saying,’ says Mr. 
Miner, “that the vocational agricultural 
course has been effective in this com- 
munity. Farmers have received  in- 
centive from their sons, a better type of 
work is being done, and many farmers 
are making some money even during the 
depression. This conclusion is drawn 


ifrom six years’ observation and informa- | 


tion received from the farmers them- 
selves.” 

The result of this study has its limi- 
tations, but it will perhaps reveal some 
salient facts :to individuals most inter- 
| ested. A few conclusions follow: 42 
individuals have graduated from the vo- 
{cational agricultural course since 1919; 
45.2 per cent are farming; 16.8 per cent 
are working in factories; 9.6 per cent 
are in agricultural colleges; 54.8 per cent 
jare farming and in ctoseiy related work; 
j14 different occupations are found repre- 
sented by the graduates; one girl was 
| graduated from the course; two boys now 
jin college have chosen other life ca- 
'reers; four graduates took college work 
| in other fields; 28.5 per cent of the 
| graduates have continued their education; 
ithe cost of instruction is but little more 
as compared with the cost of other sub- 
jects. 

This takes into consideration the re- 
imbursement and supervised farm prac- 
tice work. 

There is a comparatively high per- 
centage of the graduates employed in 
factories due to two items: Farm de- 
pression and drawing power of factories 
at a nearby town. One graduate has 
continued his education to the extent of 
working toward the M. S. degree in agri- 
cultural work. From the standpoint of 
success this group has succeeded as well 
| as the group drawn from other gradu- 
ates. 

We feel that, in addition to knowledge 
gained by the boys, farming conditions 

ave been bettered and the “tone” of 
farming is on a higher plane due partly 
to the place the vocational department 
has had in the lives of boys and farmers. 


| Uprising Is Reported 
In Southern Kiangsi 


| Missionaries in southern Kiangsi have 
j been forced to flee in an uprising in that 
area according to a report received at the 
| Department of State March 22. The 
|Chinese general in charge at Kanchow 
admits his inability to protect life and 
property, acording to the announcement 
| by the Department, which follows in full 
text: 

The American Consul General at Can- 
ton reports that he has received a tele- 
gram from Kanchow that there has been 
}a Communist uprising in many parts of 
{southern Kiangsi. Several places have 
| been burned and missionaries forced to 
| flee. The general in charge at Kanchow 
j;admits his inability to protect life and 
property. The Consul General at Can- 
ton has asked the local military au- 
thorities to issue orders to render as- 
sistance. 


the last several weeks, while smallpox 
has reached its approximate prevalence 
of last year, the Public Health Service 
has just announced in its weekly review 
on the prevalence of communicable dis- 
The full text of the review fol- 


The 95 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country. and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
31,255,000. The estimated population of 
the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 29,765,000. Weeks ended March 2, 
1929, and March 3, 1928. 

Cases reported. 
Diphtheria: 

46 States .ccccccccccccavs 

95 Cities wecccevversecnece 
Measles: 

45 States 

95 cities pee ees 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 

95 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

46 States ..ccevcccweesiese 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States .. 

95 Cities cecccecvccccvecss 
Smallpox: 

46 States 

95 cities .... 
Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

95 cities scecceys 

Deaths reported. | 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
90 cities 


1928. 
1,954 
1,030 


19,483 
6,666 


1929. 
1,579 
731 


12,524 
3,508 


wees eeeeseereese 


303 
176 


100 
42 


46 


see eeeeesoseres, 


15 


5,762 
1,705 


5,625 
1,805 


1,032 
96 


212 
22 


1,198 
95 


eee ceereeseeeee 


seer eeeeess 


154 
59 


1,495 1,226 


| Smallpox: 


QO CITIES 2.0 cnreevccccceWs: Obes, citgcte 





Cuechoslovakia Plans 
Industrial Exposition 


Brunn, second largest city of Czecho- 
slovakia and one of the country’s most 
active commercial and industrial cen- 
ters, is organizing an exhibition of 
modern trade and business, opening on 
August 3 and lasting to September 15, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
March 22 in a statement which follows 


in full text: 

This display is being arranged under 
the leadership of the local Chamber of 
Commerce with the cooperation of other 
chambers throughout the country. In 
addition, the Ministries of Commerce and 
of Education are lending their active 
support. 

The exposition will consist of four 
principal sections. The first will be de- 
voted to the more technical and. theoreti- 
cal aspects of modern trade such as 
trade statistics, Information on commer- 
cial treaties and. consular functions; 
other charts and printed material take 
up the questions of commercial credits, 
insurance, taxation, etc. The second 
section will feature modern office and 
shop arrangement. This will include ex- 
hibits of office equipment and appli- 
ances, demonsfration of effective show 
window displays, and practical indica- 
tions with regard to the disposition of 
goods within the stores themselves. 

In the third section, the most modern 
features of advertising will be shown 
to the public. This will embrace press 
advertising, electric sign displays, sky- 
writing, as well as many other methods. 
A special unit of this section will show 
examples of illegal competition. The 
fourth group will exhibit typical arti- 
cles of import: into Czechoslovakia and 
it is understood that a number of local 
representatives of American firms have 
signified their intention of taking part. 
Characteristic Czech. export goods will, 
of course, also be shown. As the fourth 
division will at the same time include a 
unit of “transportation methods,” vari- 
ous European ports are expected to 
demonstrate their respective facilities. 
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Draft of Regulations for Constructing 


Airports Is Considered 


Fire Underwriters 
Discuss Proposals 


Meeting Is Held With Airplane 
Manufacturers and 
’ Operators. 


Proposed regulations drafted by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters to 
cover the construction of airports were 
discussed at a conference of representa- 
tives of the underwriters and airplane 
«manufacturers held March 22 under the 
auspices of the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the regulations, 
known as the third draft, to which those 
who participated in the conference are 
expected to make final suggestions, fol- 


lows: ; 
Section 1. Heights. 


(a) Hangars of fireproof construction | Plant shall be placed in a separate room | 


may be two stories in height; in the case 
of all other types of construction the 
height of hangars shall be restricted to 
one story. “ 

(b) ‘No basement, cellar or pit shall 
be permitted beneath any hangar, pro- 
vided, however, that this shall not be 
construed as prohibiting the location ofa 
furnace or boiler room beneath the grade 
floor of a hangar when such furnace or 
boiler room is cut off from the hangar 
by fireproof construction, and provided 
further that access is from the outside 
only. . 

(c) Heights from floor to botton of 
roof trusses shall not exceed 25 feet. 
Decks, if any, shall be of fireproof con- 
struction and fireproof supports. The use 
of unprotected steel for this purpose 
shall not be permitted. 


Limitations Placed 
On Areas of Buildings 


Section 2, Areas. ; 

In every hangar the maximum area 
between fire walls or exterior walls shall 
not exceed 10,000 square feet in the 
case of unsprinklered buildings and 25,- 
000 square feet in the case of springlered 
buildings, provided, however, that the 
latter limitation may be increased to 
30,000 square feet when the average 
height of the hangar or hangar ceiling 
does not exceed 20 feet. ’ 

Section 3. Types of Construction. — 

For purposes of hangar construction, 
any one of several types, or combina- 
tions of types may be employed, but 
these, however, will fall into one of the 
following described basic types of con- 
struction. These are arranged in the 
order of their ability to resist ‘fire. 

(a) Fireproof or fully protected con- 
struction. Fireproof construction is 
that in which all walls are of approved 
masonry or reinforced concrete and the 
structural members have fire resistance 
ratings sufficient to withstand the hazard 
involved in the occupancy, but not less 
than a four-hour rating for bearing 
walls, fire walls, party walls, isolated 
piers, columns, and  wall-supporting 
girders; a three-hour rating for walls 
and girders other than those already 
specified, beams, floors, roof construction 
including trusses and floor filling; a 
two-hour rating for fire partitions; and 
a one-hour rating for other partitions 
unless made entirely of incombustible 
materials. 2 

(b) Semi-fireproof or partially pro- 
tected construction. ; 

Semi-fireproof construction is that in 
which all walls are of approved masonry 
or reinforced concrete and the structural 
members have fire resistance ratings of 
not less than a four-hour rating for fire 
walls and party walls; a three-hour rat- 
ing for other walls, isolated piers, col- 
umns and girders supporting walls; a 
two-hour rating for fire partitions, gird- 
ers not otherwise specified, unprotected 
beams or structural frame, floors, roofs 
and floor fillings. 

(c) Slow-burning construction. Slow- 
burning construction is that in which 
all walls are of approved masonry or re- 
inforced concrete and the interior struc- 
tural elements, including posts, floor 
and roof construction consist of heavy 
timbers with minimum corners or ignita- 
ble projections so assembled to avoid 
concealed inaccesible spaces. 


Ordinary Construction 
Of Hangars Defined 


(d) Ordinary construction. Ordinary 
construction is that in which all walls 
are of approved masonry or reinforced 
concrete, and in which the interior 
structural elements are wholly or partly 
of wood or of steel or iron that is not 
fuily protected as required for fireproof 
or semi-fireproof construction. 

(ec) Frame construction. Frame con- 
struction is that in which exterior or 
party walls are wholly or partly of wood 
or which does not conform to the re- 
quirements of some other type of con- 
struction. 

(f) Unprotected metal construction. 
Unprotected metal construction is that 
in which the structural supports are 
metal and in which the roofing and walls 
or enclosures are of sheet metal, or other 
incombustible materals similar in form, 
or of masonry deficient in thickness or 
otherwise as approved masonry. 

Note: For complete details of the 
above described types of construction see 
National Building Code. An appendix 
amplifying the above section on various 
types of construction will be prepared 
and inserted at the end of the regula- 
tions. It has not been feasible to pre- 
pare this appendix in time to include it 
in this draft. 

Section 4. Floors. 

(a) Floors shall not be below grade. 
All floors shall be of earth, concrete or 
other type of approved masonry or re- 
inforced concrete construction. Threated 
wooden blocks on a concrete base may 
be used except in the repair section. 

(b) Provisions for drainage shall be 
made in all floors of other than earth 
construction. 


Lighting Restricted 
To Use of Electricity 


Section 5. Protection to wall openings. 
(a) Where exterior walls are exposed 
to fire hazard by reason of other build- 
ings or structures located within 50 feet, 
they should preferably be without open- 
ings. If openings are necessary, they 
shall be protected by standard fire doors 
or shutters or approved fire windows. 
(b) All openings in party and fire 
walls shall be protected on both sides by 
fire doors designed for this purpose and 
labeled by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Section 6. Lighting and Power. 


4 


Lighting shall be restricted to elec- 
tricity. The installation of electric wir- 
ing for light and power shall be in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Electric Code. . 

Section 7. Lightning Protection. 

It is recommended that all hangars 
be protected against lightning. It is 
further recommended that the provi- 
sions of Section 250 of the report of 
the A. S. A. Committee on Lightning 
Protection be complied with when in- 
stalling such systems of protection. 

Section 8. Heating. 

(a) Heating shall be by steam, vapor, 
‘hot water, hot, or warm air. Unit 
heaters employing steam generated at 
some other point shall be permitted pro- 
vided fans and motors are of nonspark- 
ing type and installed in compliance 
with the National Electric Code. 

(b) Hangar heating plants should 
preferably be located in a_ detached 
building. If within hangar, the heating 


used for no other purpose and cut off 
horizontally and vertically from all 
other parts of the hangar by reinforced 
concrete walls not less than six inches 
thick, or masonry walls not less than 
eight inches thick. 

Openings in such walls shall be re- 
stricted to those necessary for ducts and 
pipes. Entrance to room containing the 
heating plant shall be from outside only. 

All air entering the heat generating 
plant for combustion purposes shall be 
drawn from outside the building. 

Section 9. The starting or operation of 
airplane motors within the hangar shall 
be prohibited. 

Section 10. Ventilation of Repair Shop 
Section. 

(a) Mechanical means shall be pro- 
vided for both the inlet and exhaust of 
one cubic foot of air per minute per 
| square foot of fluor area. 

(b) In connection with engine testing 
it is recommended that the engine dis- 


_ | Chane direct to outdoors through a 


straight duct or pipe of incombustible 
|material and of suitable size, installed 
|as an extension of the exhaust pipe, or 
muffler, in which case the mechanical 
system for inlet or mechanical system 
for exhaust may be omitted. 


Protection of Installation 
| Against Hazards of Fire 


Section 11.—Fuel Burning Appliances: 
Steam generators for tire vulcanizing, 


poses other than space heating, water 
heaters and other fuel burning appli- 
ances such as forges shall not be in- 
stalled within airplane storage section 
of hangar or within carpenter or paint 
shops, or dope room. 

The heating of lubricating oil shall 


tric heaters. 

Section 12.—Repairs: 

(a)—Repairs on storage floors of 
hangars shall be limited to inspections 
and replacement of parts and repairs 
incident thereto, provided such repairs 
do not. involve appliances using open 
flames or highly heated parts. 


plane as a whole shall be restricted to 
section of the hangar by a standard fire 
standard system of automatic sprinklers; 


system of automatic sprinklers the re- 
pair shop may be cut off from the stor- 
age section by a fire partition constructed 
ot 8 inches of solid clay or shale brick 
\unplastered, or 4 inches of solid clay or 
shale brick plastered on two sides, or of 
any other type of construction capable of 
obtaining a two-hour. rating for fire re- 
sistance. 


gas and electric welding, blow torch work, 
reservoir repairs, motor testing, battery 
charging and all other operations involv- 
ing open flames shall be restricted to the 
repair shop section of the hangar. 

(d)—Where standard automatic sprink- 
ler protection is not provided, paint and 
carpenter shops shall be cut off from 
the storage section by standard fire walls. 
Where such sprinkler protection is pro- 
vided the cut-off walls may ke fire parti- 
tions provided they are constructed in 
accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 12(b) of these regulations. In 
sprinklered and nonsprinklered hangars 
paint and carpenter shops and dope room 
shall be cut off from the repair shop 
by fire partitions constructed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 12(b) 
of these regulations. 

(e)—Openings in the fire-walls or fire- 
resistive partions required by the pre- 
ceding paragraphs (b) and (d) shall be 
protected by fire-doors approved for this 
purpose. 

({)—For paint, varnish, or lacquer 
spraying operations the arrangement, 
construction, ventilation and protection 
of spray booths and the storage and han- 
dling of these finishing materials shall 
be in accord with the regulations of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters on 
paint spraying and spray booths.* 

Section 13.—Use of Flammable Liq- 
uids for Cleaning Purposes: 

The cleaning of motor parts or other 
parts of the airplane should preferably 
be by nonflammable liquids. If volatile 
flammable liquids are employed for this 
purpose, cleaning operations shall be 
carried on in the open air or in a sepa- 
rate room located in the repair shop sec- 
tion and separated therefrom by fire re- 
sistive partitions constructed in acord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 12(b) 
of these regulations. 


Inflamable Materials 
In “Dope” Compositions 

Section 14.—‘Doping’: 

The “dope” as it is commonly termed, 
consists of cellulose nitrate or cellulose 
acetate dissolved almost always in a 
volatile flammable solvent. The solvents 
used are various and the exact composi- 
tions are trade secrets, but it is definitely 
known that acetone, amyl acetate, alco- 
hol and others of similar hazard are 
used for this purpose. 

Both the acetate and nitro-cellulose 
“dope” are hazardous when wet with 
the solvent, partaking the hazard of the 
solvent. The nitro-cellulose “dope,” 
however, is more hazardous when wet, 
and is also very hazardous when dry, the 
film which it forms on the coated sur- 
face being similar to pyroxylin in re- 
spect to hazard. 

The dried acetate “dope” does not 
burn freely, being similar in composi- 
tion to the slow-burning type of motion- 
picture film. 

Both types, however, the process of 
applying them and the presence of 





for oil and grease removal and for pur- | 


be restricted to steam or approved elec- | 


(b)—General overhauling of the air- | 
a repair shop cut off from the storage | 
wall if the hangar is not protected by a} 


if the hangar is protected by a standard | 


(c)—Lead and carbon burning, fusion | 


at Conference 


Size and Materials 


Of Buildings Affected 


Structures Classified in Accord 
With Degree of Safety 
From Flames. 


freshly ‘doped surfaces introduce a dis- 
tinct and severe hazard calling for spe- 
cial measures of protection. For these 
reasons compliance with the following 
requirements is of urgent importance. 

(a)—The process of ‘doping’ shall pref- 
/ erably be carried on in a separate de- 
tached incombustible sprinklered build- 


ing which may also include the paint | 


| shop. Where a separate building is not 
| feasible the process may ‘be carried on 
|in a sprinklered room located in the re- 
| pair shop section of the hangar and en- 
closed by fire partitions as-required by 
Section 12 (b) of these regulations; such 
a room shall be located in a corner of 
the building so that outer walls shall 
form at least two sides of the room. 

The paint shop may also be located 
in the “dope” room. Openings in parti- 
tions shall be protected as required by 
Paragraph (e) of Section 12. Such build- 
ing or room shall be constructed without 
cellar or basement and shall not exceed 
one story in height. 

At least two exits shall be provided 
remote from each other and leading di- 
rectly to the outside of the building. If 
building ‘walls are exposed within 50 
feet, windows shall be protected by ap- 
proved fire windows; in “doping” 
building and “doping” room sash shall 
be so hung that they will readily swing 
outward in case of an explosion; such 
sash shall not be secured. Glass area in 
walls shall be so located as to vent the 
force of any explosion in the direction 
| or directions of least exposure. 

Skylights may be provjided.. They 
shall be constructed of metal frame and 


The sash shall be of pivot type, and so 
hung as to readily swing out in case 
of an explosion. 

Floors shall be constructed and drained 

|as provided by Section 4 of these regu- 
|lations. Floors shall be constructed of 
|or covered with nonsparking material. 
| (b)—Artificial lighting shall be re- 
stricted to electricity. The installation 
of wiring and equipment for light and 
power shall be in compliance with the 
requirenients of Article 32 of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code. 

(c)—Heating shall be as required by 
Section 8 of these regulations. 

(d)—A mechanical system of ventila- 


|tional Board of Fire Underwriters for 
Blower and Exhaust. Systems*, and pro- 
vided with means for remote control. 
Mechanical systems of ventillation 
shall have sufficient capacity to insure 
complete and continous change of air in 
the “doping” building at least once every 
| three minutes. 
Exhaust and ventilating fan motors 
| in ventilating systems shall be of types 
for use in explosive atmospheres. 
spiders, blades and casings of all ex- 
haust fans shall be of wood or nonfer- 
rous metal. 


Storage and Handling 
|Of Flammable Liquids 


Section 15. Storage and Handling of 
Flammable Liquids: 

(a) The storage of flammable liquids 
including those used in connection with 
“doping” shall be m compliance with 
the regulations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for the Construc- 
tion and Installation of Containers for 
Flammable Liquids.* 
may be kept within the hangar when 


draw-off devices both approved for this 
purpose. 


outside the hangar. Filling shall be 
by hose. Hose nozzle shall be provided 
with a firmly attached ground chain. 

(c)—Metal pans shall be placed be- 
neath each airplane in order to collect 
and prevent the spread of oil due to 
leakage. 

Section 16.—Housekeeping: Floors 
shall be kept clean and free from oil; 





for cleaning floors shall be prohibited. 

Approved metal receptacles with self- 
closing covers for the storage of oily 
waste and rubbish shall he provided. The 


contents of these receptacles shall be | 


removed daily. 

Section 17.—The use of clothes lockers 
shall be restricted to those of metal con- 
struction. 

Section 18.—Smoking: Smoking shall 
be prohibited except in offices or rooms 
provided for this purpose. 

Section 19. Automatic Sprinklers. 

_All hangars or divisions of fire resis- 

tive or incombustible construction 
throughout exceeding 10,000 square feet 
area shall be equipped throughout with 
a system of automatic sprinklers com 
plying with the regulations of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters gov- 
erning the Installation of Automatic 
Sprinkler Equipments. 


In cases where gypsum slab ceilings or 
ceilings of other forms of approved con- 
struction are suspended from the lower 
cord of the trusses in such a way as to 
effectively cut off the space above, the 
Inspectign Department having jurisdic- 
tion may permit the omission of sprink- 
lers in the space thus formed, depending 
upon the character of truss and roof con- 
struction, ceilings so constructed as to 
preclude the use of the space for storage 
purposes of any kind, and provided the 
space is poperly vented through the roof. 
_ Where it is practicable to store planes 
in a fixed position the Inspection De- 
partment having jurisdiction may require 
supplementary sprinkler protection in the 
form of open or a combination of open 
and closed sprinklers connected to an ap- 
proved quick operating valve actuated by 
an approved thermostatic system. 


Standpipe Connections 
Would Be Required 


Every “doping” reom or “doping” 
building shall ke equipped throughout 
with a system of automatic sprinklers 
in compliance with the above noted reg- 
ulations of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, provided, however, that as 
an alternative to an automatic sprinkler 
system the “doping” room ox building 
may be protected by an approved system 
employing a fire retardant chemical or 


gas. 
Section 20.—Standpipes. 
(a) In every hangar and. “doping” 


sash and be glazed with* wired glass. i 


tion shall be provided, installed in ac-| 
cordance with the regulations of the Na- | 


The | 


Lubricating oils | 


stored in containers and provided with | 


(b) Airplane reservoirs shall be filled | 


the use of volatile flammable solvents | 


Patent on Four Acres 
Of Land in District 


Of Columbia Granted 


Squatter’s Rights Recognized 
In Manner Similar to 
Homestead Claims in 


| Western Areas. 


Four acres of Government public 
land,in the District of Columbia were 
recently discovered and have just been 
patented by the General Land Office to 
Byron H. Hamlin, who claimed squat- 
ter’s rights to the tract, it was stated 
by the Department of Interior, March 
22. The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 
| Patent was issued to this land lying 
in the city limits of the pation’s capital 
just as it might be issued to a home- 
stead claim in the wastes of Arizona or 
Nevada. It was a tract lying at a point 
where ancient farms came together but 
was not included in their metes and 
| bounds. . vane! 4 

The land in question is adjacent to the 
Perry farm in the subdivision of Ana- 
costia near what is known as Randall 
Branch Avenue and U street, southeast, 
Highlands. It is at the junction of 
south of Pennsylvania’ Avenue. 2 

The patent was necessary because it 
was found’ that that particular tract of 
land had never been granted by the King 
of England, by Lord Baltimore, by Mary- 
land, by the United States, or by any 
other proprietary owner or government 
which successively had the right to dis- 
pose of the four acre tract in question. 
Therefore, the title to the land was tech- 
nically in the United States and the title 
could be cleared for the present owners 
| only by the issuance of the patent by the 
General Land Office. 


Old Statute Followd. 


The land was paid for at the rate of 
three shillings and nine pence per acre 
in accordance with an old Maryland stat- 
ute and the U. S. patent issued under the 
act of Congress of February 16, 1839. 

This patent is among the first to be 
issued bearing the name of Herbert 
Hoover as President of the United States. 

The existence of Government land in 
the East is almost never found except 
in some such case as this where its 
presence is developed by careful plott- 
ing of given areas. But a few week ago a 
similar tract of three acres was found 
in the suburbs of Chicago and patented. 








room or building there shall be pro- 
vided for private protection inside stand- 
pipe connections supplied by pipe not 
less than three inches in diameter. A 
sufficient number of connections shall be 
so located that with not more than 75 
feet of hose connected to each, any part 
of the building can be reached by hose. 
(See regulations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for Standpipe and 
Hose Systems.) * 

(b) Hose shall be of approved type 
not less than 112 inches in diameter 
with nozzles not exceeding %-inch. Not 
more than 75 feet of hose shall be kept 
| (hung or racked) attached to each con- 
nection. 

(c)—These inside standpipe connec- 
tions shall have adequate supply of wa- 
jter at pressures sufficient to throw 
streams above the highest point of the 
building. Supply shall be by city serv- 
ice or by approyed fire pump of not less 
jthan 500 gallons capacity per minute, 
j available for immediate use at all times, 
or by elevated tank having a capacity 
of not less than 20,000 gallons. The 


{tank pipe where exposed shall be pro- 


tected from freezing. 

Section 21. First-aid Fire Appliances: 

Every hangar and “doping” room or 
| building shall be provided with the fol- 
lowing first-aid fire appliances: 

For each 2,500 square feet of floor 
jarea there shall be provided one 212- 
| gallon approved foam type extinguisher, 
}one approved. carbon tetrachloride ex- 
tinguisher of not less than 1 quart size 
and 1 sand pail. At least one foam type 
extinguisher and one sand pail shall be 
| provided for each oil room and gasoline 
and oil filling station. In offices and 
store rooms 2% gallon extinguishers of 
the soda acid or foam type shall be pro- 
| vided in like proportion. Every hangar 
and “doping” room or building shall also 
be provided with approved 33 gallon 
foam extinguishers. All first-aid equip- 
ment shall be provided and installed in 
|compliance with the regulations of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for 
First Aid Fire: Appliances.* 

Note: The question of recognition of 
CO2 extinguisheds is at present being 
considered. 


Locations in Towns 
Given Preference 
22. Public or Private Pro- 





Section 
tection. 

Airports should preferably be located 
within the limits of a protected city or 
town. When not.so located the following 
fire-fighting facilities shall be provided. 

(a) Every airport shall be provided 
with a private water supply system com- 
plying with the regulations of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters for 
outside protection.* Before such a sys- 
tem is installed complete plans indicating 
}type and capacity of pumps, size and 
|location of mains and spacing of valves 
and hydrants shall be submitted for ap- 
proval to the Inspection Department 
having jurisdiction. 

(b) An adequate supply of fire hose, 
nozzles, spannies and wrenches shall be 
provided and housed as required by the 
regulations of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for construction and 
Equipment of Hose House for Mill 
Yards.* 

(c) A properly drilled fire brigade shall 
be organized and maintained in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters for 
Private Fire Brigades.* 

(d) Suitable means shall be provided 
for calling the municipal fire department 
and/or notifying private fire brigades. 
Where a municipal fire alarm system is 
available one or more street boxes, de- 
pending upon the extent of the airport, 
shall be provided. Where hangars and/ 
or airplanes stored are of large value, 
the Inspection Department having juris- 
diction may require hangars to be pro- 
vided with private protective signalling 
devices. In such cases, automatic 
sprinkler systems should preferably be 
supervised. (See regulations of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters for 
Protective Signalling Systems.) * 


“Copies of the various National 
Board regulations herein referred to can 
be secured by addressing the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
street, New York City, 
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President Proclaims National Origins 


Effective July 1 as Basis.of Quota System 


Majority Leader of House Anticipates Action at Special 
Session to Suspend Operation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


I feel confident that if a resolution is 
passed by the Senate during the extra 
session of Congress, either repealing or 
further postponing the effective date of 
this: part of the law, it will receive fa- 
vorable attention by the House before 
July 1.” 


Proclamation Issued 


By President Hoover 


The full text of the proclamation fol- 
lows: 

A vroclamation by the President of 
the United States of America: 

Whereas it is provided in the act of 
Congress approved May . 26, 1924, en- 
titled “An act to limit the immigration 
of aliens into the United States, and 
for other. purposes,” as amended by, the 
joint resolution of March 4, 1927, entitled 
“Joint resolution to amend subdivisions 
(b) and (e) of section 11 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended,” and 
the joint resolution of March 31, 1928, 
entitled “Joint resolution to amend sub- 
divisions (b) and (e) of seciton 11 of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended,” that— . , 

“The annual quota of any nationality 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1929, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter,shall 
be a number which bears the same ratio 
to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants 
in continental United States in 1920 hav- 
ing that national origin (ascertained as 
hereinafter provided in this _ section) 
bears to the. number of inhabitants in 
continental’ United States in 1920, but 
lthe minimum quota of any nationality 
shall be 100.” Sec. 11 (b). 

“For theh purpose of subdivision (b) 
national origin shall be ascertained by 
determining as nearly as may be, in re- 
| spect of each geographical area which 
under section 12 is to be treated as a 
separate country (except the geograph- 
ical areas specified in subdivision (c) of 
section 4) the number of inhabitants 
lin continental United States in 1920 
whose origin by birth or ancestry is at- 
tributable to such geographical area. 
Such determination shall not be made 
by tracing the ancestors or descendants 
of particular individuals, but shall be 
based upon statistics of immigration and 
emigration, together with rates of in- 
bw of population as’ shown by suc- 





cessive decennial United States censuses, 
and such other data as may be found to 
Sec. 11 (c). 


Definition Given 
For Term “Inhabitants” 


“For the purposes of subdivisions (b) 
and (c) the term “inhabitants in conti- 
nental United States in 1920” does not 
include (1) immigrants from the geo- 
graphical areas specified in subdivision 
| (c) of section 4 or their descendants, 
(2) aliens ineligible to citizenship or 
their descendants, (3) the descendants 
of slave immigrants, or (4) the descend- 
ants of American aborigines.” ; 

“The determination provided for in 
Subdivision (c) of this section shall be 
made by the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retar yof Commerce, and the Secretary 
of Labor, jointly. In making such de- 
termiantion such officials may call for 
information and expert assistance from 
the Bureau of the Census. Such officials 
shall, jointly, report to the President the 
quota of each nationality, determined as 
provided in Subdivision (b), and the Pres- 
ident’ shall proclaim and make known the 
quotas so reported. Such proclamation 
shall be made on or before April 1, 1929. 
If the proclamation is not made on or 
before such date, quotas proclaimed 
therein shall not be in effect for any 
fiscal year beginning before the expira- 
tion of 90 days after the date of the 
proclamation. 

“After the making of a proclamation 
under this subdivision the quotas pro- 
claimed therein shall continue with the 
same effect as if specifically stated 
herein, and shall be final and conclusive 
for every purpose except (1) in so far 
as it made to appear to the satisfaction 
of such officials and proclaimed by the 
President, that an error of fact has oc- 
curred in such determination or in such 
proclamation, or (2) in the case pro- 
vided for in subdivision (c) of Section 
12. If for any reason quotas proclaimed 
under this subdivision are not in effect 
for any fiscal year, quotas for such year 
shall be determined under subdivision 
(a) of this section.” Sec, 11 (c). 

And, whereas, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Sec- 





New Member Named 


| To Radio Commission 


| Major General Saltzman to Rep- 
resent Fourth Zone. 


Appointment by'the President of Major 
General Charles McK. Saltzman, former 
Chief of the Army Signal Corps, as a 
member of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. representing the Fourth or Middle 
Western Zone, was announced orally 
March 22 at the White House. 

President Hoover has nut yet de- 
cided upon the appointment of a com- 
missioner to fill the First or Eastern 
Zone vacancy, it was stated, and is now 
endeavoring to find a man qualified for 
the position. Arthur Batcheller, of Bos- 
ton, Federal Radio Supervisor at New 
York, does not desire the commissioner- 
ship because of the uncertainty of the 
position, it was explaimed. Mr. Batchel- 
ler was nominated for the position by 
former President Coolidge, but, along 
with Professor C. M. Jansky, of Min- 
neapolis, designated for the Fourth Zone 
assignment, he failed of confirmation by 
the Senate. 

General Saltzman is a native of Iowa. 
He was chief of the Army Signal Corps 
during the World War. He succeeds 
mom Pienerd, who resigned on Febru- 
ary 1. 

The vacancy for the First Zone was 
created by the resignation of O. H. 
Caldwell on February 23. 





Commandant of Cadets 
Named Aide to President 


Lieut. Col. Caimpbell B. Hodges, now 
Commandant of Cadets at the United 
States Military Academy, has been ap- 
pointed aide to the President of the 
United States, the Department of War 
announced March 22, \ 

Simultaneously it was announced that 
Lieut. Col. Robert C, Richardson, jr., 
now executive officer at West Point, 
would become Commandant of Cadets. 
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retary of Labor have reported to the 
President that pursuant to the duty im- 
posed and the authority conferred upon 
them in and by the act approved May 
26, 1924, they jointly have made the de- 
termination required by said act and 
fixed the quota of each respective na- 
tionality in accordance therewith to be 
as hereinafter set forth; 


Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, acting under and by virtue of the 
power in me vested by the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby proclaim and 
make known that the annual quota of 
each nationality for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1929, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, has been determined in 
accordance with the law to be, and shall 
be, as follows: 


Country or area. 
Afghanistan 
Albania 
Andorra 
Arabian peninsula ......... wean 
Armenia ee 
Australia (including Tasmania, 
Papua and all islands apper- 
taining to Australia) .... 
BONSEIR® Vceacece 
Belgium ..... 
ae ceases eoccece 
| EET eee 
Cameroon: (British mandate) ... 
Cameroon (French mandate) .... 
REN pein hoe ist se bieseeiere 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free C 
Denmark ..... 
Egypt ..0+..2...00.. 
Estonia. Cor eeeeee 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia) ... 
Finland . 


Quota. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
1,413 
1,304 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
2,874 

100 
1,181 

100 

116 

100 

569 
3,086 

25,957 


65,721 
307 
869 
100 
100 
100 

17,853 

5,802 
100 
236 
100 
100 
386 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
3,153 
100 
2,377 


Cee ereereer sewers 


Germany 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
THEO sdcaense 

Greece .... 

SES 62 Sewer esos’ seees cae 
DUNS 6 5S 5.ss' bee voetaxeeewen 
India os 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) ......eee0. 
Trish ‘Free State .y..cccccvcced 
Italy . 
WEE eva wad cates ccnceaecwusual 
BER oe oc ascoe<eacs 


Lithtiahia:..ccccce 
Luxemburg ....... 
Monaco 

Morocco (French and Spanish 

Zones and Tangier) .......0,, 
Muscat (Oman) sce cegen 
Nauru (British mandate) j.....4 
Nepal 
PEORMURINONES” 57. cc'wcctsseevewnwens 
New: Zealand «..cc.cccccowevcceg 
RO ae os = case aes sine ance 
New Guinea, Territory of (includ- 

ing appertaining islands (Aus- 

tralian mandate) ............. 
Palestine (with Trans-Jordan) 

British. mandate) ....cceccesa 
Persia .sicccec ccecccceences 
Poland Sete wwereetersetses ee ess} 
Portugal 
Ruanda and 

mandate) 
Rumania ... cccee: 
Russia, European and Asiatic .. 
Samoa, Western (mandate of New 

PRIBDEY ow sesccrctcasexvcenes 
OM EEAEING - ooo cscenes 
Siam see e@Weercece 
South Africa, Union of ........ 
South West Africa (mandate of 

the Union of South Africa) .. 
PURINE s c'e0 e/ewina ses ccheencenwenes 
BREEN. a, 6 cedaae cok 
Switzerland 
Syria and the Lebanon (French 

mandate) Witine satan caters one eal 
Tanganyika (British mandate) .,; 
Togoland (British mandate) ...., 
Togoland (French mandate .... 
Turkey ... ° 
Yap and other Pacific Islands un- 

der Japanese mandate ........; 100 
Yugoslavia » 845 

All quotas hereby established are avail- 
able only for persons who are eligible to 
citizenship in the United States and 
admissible under the immigration laws 
of the United States. 

The immigration quotas assigned to 
the various countries and quota-areas 
are not to be regarded as having any 
political significance whatever, or as in- 
volving recognition of new governments, 
or of new boundaries, or of transfers of 
territory, except as the United States 
Government has already made such rec- 
ognition in a formal and official manner, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 
twenty-second day of March, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-nine and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one 
hundred and fifty-third. 

HERBERT HOOVER 

By the President: Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State, 


seerer eer esee 


100 


100 
100 
6,524 
440 


100 
295 
2,784 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
252 
3,314 
1,707 


123 
100 
100 
100 
226 


eee tereseeesee 


Creer eeseee 


'Back-stamping Discontinued 
On First Flight Air Mail 


The Post Office Department has 
adopted a new policy regarding covers 
on first flights over new air mail routes, 
it is stated in a memorandum sent to 
postmasters by the First Assistant Post- 
master General, John H. Bartlett, just 
made public by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The action follows a recommenda- 
tion of the Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, W. Irving Glover, who is in 
direct charge of the air mail service. 

Experience Nas taught him that, in 
giving special cachets and in back-stamp- 
ing of first flight covers much delay has 
resulted in the dispatch of air mail of 
many of the larger users of this serv- 
ice, principally business men, said Mr. 
Glover. The Department, Mr. Glover 
said, does not intend to abandon entirely 
this special service to philatelists but 
will cooperate in providing special can- 
cellations. 

Effective immediately, the Department 
has instructed postmasters to discon- 
tinue back-stamping air mail of first 
flight covers when cachets have already 
been ordered. Whenever a special can- 
cellation is authorized in connection 
with the establishment of a new air mail 
service, the Department will have one 
of its representatives on hand to see that 
mail of philatelists is accorded proper 
treatment of first flight covers, said Mr. 
Glover. 

Mr. Glover said that some air mail 
intended for first flight covers never 
reaches a post office for back-stamping, 


. 
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Purposes of Board 


Of Review of Labor 
Department Outlined 


Capacity Is Merely Advisory 
One, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration 
Explains. 
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The Board of Review of the Depart- 
ment of Labor is an advisory body and 
its recommendations are effective only 
when approved by the Secretary of 
Labor or his assistants in whom final 
power of decision in immigration cases 
rests, the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, Harry E. Hull, stated in a 
letter addressed to Representative 
Cyrenus Cole (Rep.), of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

The letter, which was made public on 
March 22, was in response to inquiries 
from Mr. Cole as to the purposes of the 
Board and the extent of its powers, The 
letter, in full text, follows: 

My dear Congressman Cole: I refer to 
your inquiry regarding the functions of 
the Departmental Board of Review, the 


purpose for which it was created and the 
extent of its powers, 


Duties Are Explained. 


The Board to which you refer, officially 
known as the “Secretary and Commis— 
sioner General’s Board of Review,” was 
created pursuant to authority of the im- 
migration laws which empower the 
Secretary of Labor and the Commissionez- 
General of Immigration to prescribe such 
tules and regulations as they deem nec— 
essary to properly enforce those laws. 
This Board reviews the records in all 
cases forwarded to the Secretary of 
Labor on appeal from the excluding de- 
cisions of immigration boards of special 
Inquiry at ports of entry; reviews the 
records ‘made by field officers cover— 
ing hearings in cases where deportation 
proceedings have been instituted against 
aliens found to be residing unlawfully 
in the United States; reviews the ap- 
plications of aliens for permission ta 
prolong their temporary admission to 
the United States; and reviews the re- 
quests of persons in the United States 
seeking permission to import certain 
classes of aliens under the contract labor 
provisions of the immigration laws, 
which, with few exceptions, prohibit the 
entry of aliens coming to prearranged 
employment. 

The Board also considers the briefs 
submitted by attorneys in the above- 
mentioned matters and listens to oral 
arguments by them and other interested 
persons if and when such are presented, 
After examining cases of this nature, 
the Board sets forth in writing its find- 
ings and directs its recommendations to 
the Secretary of Labor or his three as- 
sistants who have been designated by 
Congress to aid him in the performance 
of his duties, 


Not Body of Final Resort, 


The Board is not 2 court nor a Body 
of final resort, but on the contrary its 
conclusions are not unchangeable nor 
binding. Its recommendations may or 
may not be approved by the Secretary 
or his assistants, I think you will under- 
stand, and I have endeavored to impress 
you with this fact by the constant re- 
petition of the word “‘review” in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, that the above-men- 
tioned Board is simply a reviewing body 
acting in an advisory capacity only, 
whose recommendations have no effect 
whatsoever unless approved by the Sec- 
retary or his assistants in whom final 
power of decision rests, 


In short, the board of review is an 
administrative necessity, the volume of 
immigration business being so great 
that it is a physical impossibility for 
the Secretary or even his assistants to 
individually examine each case presented, 
many of which are covered by the most 
voluminous files. It is an instrument 
created to insure that every alien’s 
case—and there are thousands of cases 
reviewed annually—shall receive prongapt 
consideration and that justice, tempered 
with mercy to a degree not inconsistent 
with the immigration laws, shall be dis< 
pensed to all. 

As implied in the second paragraph 
of this letter, attorneys, relatives, or 
friends representing aliens whose cases 
are before the Départment may appear 
personally before the board of review 
in the latters’ behalf. Advance arrange- 
ment for hearings is not necessary. This 
body is in session daily, excepting Sat- 
urday and Sunday, from 10:30 a, m. to 
12 noon and from 2 to 3 p,m 

If there is any further information 
desired in this connection and if you will 
indicate what it is, I shall be pleased 
to endeavor to furnish it if possible. 


‘The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
March 22, 1929, 


9.15 a. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, General Herbert M. Lord, 
called to discuss budget matters. 

10.30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week.) 

12.15 p. m—The Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor, S. Gurgel de Amaral, called to 
present to the President Senor Irineu 
de Mello Machada, a member of the 
Brazilian Senate. ; 

12.30 p. m—The Belgian Ambassador, 
Prince Albert de Ligne, called to present 
to the President members of the Band of 
the Royal Regiment of Guides. 

12.45 p. m—Eddy Eynon, secretary of 
the Washington Baseball Club, called to 
persent a season pass to the club’s base- 
ball games. 

2.30 p. m—The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to present 
a group of about 20 members of agri- 
cultural cooperative leagues, 


as the postal service finds it necessary 
frequently to transfer mail from one 
plane to another. Back-stamping of air 
mail, Mr, Glover pointed out, has not 
only caused delays in the dispatch of 
other mail but has caused much incon- 
venience and unnecessary work to postal 
employes. 

The full text of the memorandum to 
postmasters follows: 

Reference is made to the order of 
January 25, discontinuing the 
stamping of ordinary air mail, except — 
such matter as may be carried on first 
flights over new routes. 

Effective immediately, the back-stamp- 
ing of all ordinary air mail will be dis. 


continued, regardless of whether on first ~ 


flights or not. 
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Special Assessment 
On Leased Property 
Held to Be Income 


Levy Paid by Lessee for Con- 
struction of Highway Is 
Taxable Against 
Owner. 








BUuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 5866. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 

ternal Revenue, held in this memorandum 

opinion that the owner of property leased 
to another receives taxable income when 
the lessee of such property, in accord- 
ance with agreements between them, pays 

a special assessment levied against the 

property for construction of a_ public 

highway. Accordingly, Office Decision 

378 has been revoked. Following is the 

full text of the opinion: 

An opinion is requested as to whether | 
the amount of a special assessment on 
certain property owned by a taxpayer, 
which was paid in 1924 by the lessee 
of the property, constituted income to 
the taxpayer. 

Long Term Lease. F 

The taxpayer is the owner of certain 
improved real estate in the city of Y, 
which was leased to the M Company for 
a@ period of 198 years from August 1,| 
1913, at a stipulated annual rental. The| 
lease provided in part that the lessee 
was to pay all taxes, special assessments | 
and other charges accruing against the| 
property. It further provided that the 
lessee was to construct a building on the 
property suitable to produce a rental in- 
come sufficient to guarantee the rent 
provided in the lease, by May, 192—, 
which date was later changed to May, 
198—. During 1924, the lessee paid a 
special assessment levied against the 
property by the city of Y for an im- 
provement known as the - Drive. 
The specific question at issue is whether | 
the lessor derived taxable income on ac- 
count of this payment, and if so, in what 
amount. 

Article 110 of Regulations 65 provides 
that taxes paid by a tenant to or for a 
landlord for business property are addi- 
tional rent and constitute a deductible 
item to the tenant and taxable income 
to the landlord, the amount of the tax 
being deductible by the latter. 

Former Ruling. 

Office Decision $73 reads as follows: 

“Assessments for local benefits paid 
by a tenant for his landlotd according 
to agreement are held to be additional 
rent paid by the tenant, and therefore 
deductible from his gross income, pro- 
wided the tenant uses the property for 
business purposes. The amount so re- 
ceived by the landlord is taxable income 
to him, but because of its nature is not 
an allowable deduction from his gross | 
income.” 

In accordance with this ruling, it is 
contended that the payment by the M 
Company of the special assessment here 
under consideration constituted to the 
full extent thereof taxable income to the 
lessor for 1924, 

There is a clear distinction between a 
tax and a special] assessment for local 
benefits. As stated in De Clercq v. Bar- 
ber Asphalt Paving Co, (167 [ll., 215, 
47 N. E. 367) = 

“A tax is imposed for a general or 
public purpose. It is levied for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the government. It 
is a charge on lands and other property 
which lessens its value, and in the pro- 
portion in which the owner is required 
to pay is his pecuniary ability dimin-| 
ished. This is the sense in which the 
term ‘taxation’ is used and understood. 
On the other hand, a special assessment | 
contains none of the distinctive features | 
of a tax. It is assessed or levied for a| 
special purpose, and not for a general} 
purpose. It is not a charge on property 
which reduces its value. The assessment 
is made in the ratio of advantages ac- 
cruing to the property in consequence of 
the improvement, In no case can the 
assessment exceed the advantages accru- 
ing to the property assessed. It is 
therefore regarded but an equivalent or 
compensation for the increased value the 
property will derive from the improve- 
ment the assessment is levied to dis- 
charge.” , 

In this connection see also appeal of 
Caldwell Milling Co. (3 B. T. A., 1232.) 

Taxes Are Deductible. | 

The Revenue Acts and regulations dis- | 
tinguished between taxes and special as- | 
sessments, providing that taxes are de- 
ductible from gross income, but that pay- 
ments of assessments made for the pur- 
pose of constructing local benefits are| 
in the nature of capital expenditures and 
are not deductible. (Section 214(a)3 of 
the Revenue Act of 1924 and articles 
131-133 of Regulations 65.) 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Duffy v. Central | 
Railroad Co. of New Jersey (268 U. S,, 
55, T. D. 8704. C. B. IV-1, 143) held that | 
expenditures made by a corporate lessee, | 
as required by the lease, to create addi- | 
tions and betterments to the leased prop-| 
erty and not for upkeep, were not de- 
ductible from gross income as mainte- 
nace or operating expenses, nor were they 
deductible as **rentals or other payments” 
required to be made as a condition to the 
continued use or possession of the prop-| 
erty and not. for upkeep, were not deducti- 
ble from gross income as maintenance 
or operating expenses, nor were they 
ing thereto, payable at stated times for 
the use of property, and “other pay-| 
ments’ means payments ejusdem generis 
with rentals, such as taxes, insurance, in- | 
terest on mortagages, and the like. 

The court held that the expenditures 
to create additions and betterments to 
the leased property constituted a capital 
investment by the lessee. Following the 

rinciple of the Duffy decision, it must 
e concluded that the payment by the 
lessee of the amount of the special as- 
sessment hereunder consideration can 
not properly be considered as additional 
rent paid by the lessee. 

In view of the conclusion just reached, 
it is the opinion of this office that the 
payment by the lessee of the special as- 
sessment Was analogous to the making of 
an improvement on the leased premises 
by the lessee in pursuance of an agrec- 
ment with the lessor, and so resulted in 
taxable income to the lessor in accordance 
with the provisions of article 48 of Regu- 
lations 65. As the lessor's proprietorship 
is subject to the rights of the lessee dur- 
img the term of the lease, the lessor in 
1984 received income only to the extent 
of the estimated value of the improve- 
ment subject to the lease. (Article 48, 

lations 65.) 
is recommended that Office Decision 









$73, which is im conflict with the con- 
eliisions reached herein, be revoked, 
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THE UNITED STATES DAiLyY: 
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Model Statute | 
Liens to Be Considered | 


Committee of Department of Commerce to Confer on Im 
proving Second Tentative Draft of Act. 





[Continued f 


ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. Q 

For several years there has been dis- 
content with the mechanics” lien legisla- 
tion in a number of States and with the 
great lack of uniformity among the acts 
of the 48 States. ; 
connected with the construction indus- 
tries, and owners of buildings believed 
that a thorough consideration of lien law 
provisions and of general conditions in 
the industries affected thereby should 
be made by an impartially constituted 
body. The National Association of Build- 
ers’ Exchanges formally asked the coop- 
eration of the Department of Commerce, 
and several other national organizations 
endorsed the. proposal. | . i 

In accordance with the policy of the 


Department of Commerce to assist those | 
engaged in business to solve their prob- | 


lems particularly where several groups 
are concerned and such business partakes 
of an interstate nature, a Committee of 
representatives of the principal groups 
engaged in the industry or allied there- 
with was appointed to go thoroughly 
into the matter and to undertake the 
drafting of an act. The Department pro- 
vides a meeting place for this committee 
and furnishes a secretary. 


\ In the letter asking members to serve 


it was stated: ' 

“The need for uniform State laws of 
this type is evidenced by the confusion 
and expense to which those doing busi- 
ness or seeking employment in several 
States are subject, Furthermore, in 
many States there is said to be dissat- 
isfaction with existing laws. : 

“In framing new legislation there is 
an obvious advantage in having the ben- 
efit of such a thorough investigation of 
the subject as will be made in connection 
with the’ new standard Act. 

“If the Act is to receive the wide sup- 
port which will be necessary jor its 
general adoption there must be no ques- 
tion that it was framed impartially, and 
that it will do justice to all parties. For 
this reason I am asking a number of 
men representing the principal groups 
concerned to serve ds an advisory com- 
mittee. ' 

“The duties of this conimittee will be 
to assist the Department in drafting the 
Act and’ in considering such comments 


and suggestions as may be received from | 


organizations, public officials, and others 
who offer them. In this way it is hoped 


that a substantial agreement on all es-| 


sential points in the Act can be reached.” 
Substantial Agreement 
On Form of Proposed Law 


The committee has held many meetings 
and has worked earnestly to agree upon 


|an Act which will conserve the interests 


of all parties and improve conditions in 
the industries. There has been a full and 
open-minded discussion of each question, 
all members appreciating that the only 
possibility of accomplishing these pur- 
poses is by substantial agreement and 
that nothing is to be gained by attempt- 
ing to force into the Act provisions which 
would constitute an advantage to one 
group to the detriment of another. 

To insure complete consideration and 
to obtain the benefit of the experience 
of a large number in the industries, the 
first tentative draft of the act was pub- 
lished in the fall of 1926 and was dis- 
tributed to several hundreds of indivi- 
duals and organizations known to be in- 
terested in the subject with a request 
that their suggestions be forwarded to 
the committee. A considerable response 
resulted. 

Suggestions received as a result of dis- 
tribution of the draft as well as those 
made by the National 


Commissioners on Uniform State Laws | 


have been analyzed with care and thor- 
oughly deliberated. As a consequence 


of the many revisions in the first draft | 


based on these suggestions this second 
tentative draft is presented for further 
review by those interested in the subject. 


It is hoped that it will be given thought- | 
ful attention by all to whom it comes) 
and that constructive comments will be| 


presented to the committee to the end 


that a final draft which will be mutually | 


satisfactory may be evolved. 

Section 5 of the appended draft, which 
comprises the principles contained in 
Section 9 of the previous draft, has oc- 
casioned greater discussion both by com- 
mittee members and others than has any 
other feature of the proposed act. 


section again received much attention and 


upon motion that it be retained as a part | 


of the act Messrs, Hedrick (by his alter- 
nate Mr. Roberts), Imlay King, Rossiter 
(by his alternate Mr. Ross), Shepard 


and Smith voted in the affirmative while | 


Messrs. James, Jellett, Meyne, Mindeleff, 
and Paul (by his alternate Mr. Wallace) 
voted in the negative; Mr. Chew was 
present but did not vote while Mr. Burns 
who was unable to attend the meeting 


has by letter requested that his vote be| 


recorded in the negative. 

While the difference of opinion in com- 
mittee, indicated by the foregoing re- 
corded vote, exists, it is in the unanimous 
opinion of the members that the draft in 
its present form should be circulated for 
criticism at this time in order that they 
may have the advantage 


It is urged that this section be given 
particular study. 

From time to time meetings of the ad- 
visory committee of the Department have | 
been attended by some members of the 
special committe of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State laws. All angles of the problem 
have been painstakingly considered by 
that committee. The National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, sitting as committee of the whole, 
have considered the tentative draft: at 
their meetings in Denver in 1926, and 
in Buffalo in 1927, At the latter meet- 
ing the draft in its present form, includ- 
ing section 5 was tentatively appreved by 
that body. The discussion at those meet- 
ings has been stonographically reported 
and furnished to this committee for con- 
sideration. 


Scope of Mechanics’ 


Lien Law Outlined 

The scope of a mechanics’ lien law. 
Mechanics’ lien laws as applied to build- 
ing construction aim to provide a simple 
procedure by which contractors, building 
trades workers, those furnishing mate- 
rails, and subcontractors may, if they are 
not paid promptly, obtain some extra 
protection beyond their usual right to 
bring personal action against the owner, 


Many leading men} 


Conference of | 


At a) 
recent meeting of this committee that | 


A of any new) 
points of view which may be presented. | 


rom Page 1.] 


contractor or subcontractor who may 
have employed them. 

Classification Of liens, There are two 
principal classes of cases in which those 
furnishing materials, labor; or other: 
services for the building may be pro- 
tected under lien laws. In the first the| 
owner is solvent, but the contractor fails 
to pay laborers, Subcontractors or mate-| 
rial men on time. The second class of) 
cases arises where the owner is unable| 
or fails to carry Out his payments to the 
contractor. There are, of course,. cases 
coming within both classes. | 

Lien laws customarily provide that 
those who furnish service or materials 
for a building and are not paid promptly 
may file alien at a recorder’s office. This; 
\lien stands as a Girect charge, somewhat 
like a mortgage, against the property 
benefited by the improvement. | 

Cases in which contractor defaults.—) 
Points usually considered desirable in| 
lien acts with reference to the first class | 
of cases, include the following: 

If the contractor fails to pay his bills} 
promptly the owner should know of it} 
at once so that he will not go om making, 
| installment payments to the contractor, | 
|who may be using them for ‘purposes 
|other than paying off his obligations for 
|the particular piece of work in hand. It 
\is ordinarily inaplied or expressed in 
jevery building contract that the con-, 
tractor shall protect the owner against 
|liens, If he does not do so, the contract | 
|is broken and the contractor’s affairs be- 
come recognized as a matter of common! 
| concern to the owner as well as the 
| creditors, 


| Avoidance of Delay 
In Transfers Sought 


| Lien laws should be so framed that a 
solvent owner whose contractor defaults | 
may proceed with construction with the 
jleast possible delay and uncertainty, and 
|not be unduly hampered in making a 
jlegitimate transfer of the property. | 

Cases in which the owner defaults.— 
This second-class of cases usually arises 
;when the owner becomes insolwent and 
provision is made for a forced sale of| 
;the property in order to satisfy the} 
|claims of lienors. A lien law must there- 
|fore state under what circumstances a| 
lien will take priority over a nmaortgage, 
building loan, or other obligatiom attach- 
ing to the property, and vice versa, It 
is also desirable that action be as prompt 
;as possible in order that work may go 
jahead in cases where completion of the 
| building will be advantageous to the| 
jequity of lienors and others having an 
| interest in it. 

Extent of owner’s liability—The pro-| 
jvisions of State laws relating to the 
;amount of the owner’s liability amd the 
jextent of protection afforded the lienor 
| general | 





| 


jmay be classified into three 


{| 1. Under some lien laws the owner | 
|may be held liable for all the wnpaid 
{debts of the contractor incurred on the} 
jjob. Under them an owner might pay a} 
contractor in full on a $10,000 contract | 
|and then have to pay liens for an addi-| 
tional $3,000 or $4,000. 
2. Under another type of law the 
owner is liable for no more than the con.| 
| tract price, and in case liens are filed, | 
jhas merely to see that lien clainaants are 
{satisfied up to the amounts due the 
general contractor. In the case of a 
' $10,000 contract, for example, the owner 
|might pay out $8,000 according to the 
contract when the work is nime-teriths 
completed and then be liable to lienors 
up to the sum of $1,000 at the time, and| 
| thereafter for a sum up to $1,000 ad-| 





| pleting the job. | 
| 


| Statement Required 
| From Contractors 


3. A third type, followed 


; in this} 
draft, is similar 


to the second type in| 


|not holding the owner liable for more} 
than the contract price except under| 
certain conditions. It imposes on him, 


when making payments to the contractor, | 
the obligation of requiring from the con- 
tractor a statement, under oath, show-| 
ing sums due or to become due to his 
subcontractors, materialmen and laborers 
for service already performed on the| 
operation. 

| If the contractor 
| statement he is 


furnishes a false} 
liable to pemalty for| 
perjury, but the owner is protected from| 
a possible double liability. The owner 
|retains money due the contractor up to| 
|the amount of his obligations as shown| 
|by the contractor’s statements, and by 
notifications to the owner by materialmen | 
jor subcontractors of the value of the| 
services they have rendered. | 
| Priorities, Lien acts, as proviously 
| stated, contain provisions for priorities | 
las between liens and mortgages. La- 
borers’ liens fox personal services on! 
the job are given priority over all other 
mechanics’ liens under practically every | 
act. There is also a wide variety of pro- 








j}among lienors according to the date of 
;commencement ox completion of their 
| work, the day, hour and minute of filing 
the lien, etc. The committee has en- 
|deavored inthis draft, as explained in| 
the footnotes to Section 19, to place all 
liens on a jarity, so far as possible. 


Summary Is Given 


\Of Important Factors 


Summary of considerations. 


law the followimg factors deserve con- 
sideration: 

1. Protection of the interests of the 
owner. 

2. Protection for contractor, architect, 
and others employed directly by the 
owner. 

8. Protection for material amen who 
furnish materials to owners, comtractors, 
or subcontractors for the job. 

4. Protection for subcontractors who 
may furnish service or materials for the 


|contractor. 


5. Protection for building trades work- 
ers. 

6. Protection for owners of mortgages 
and building loans. 

7. Provisions for prosecution 
work after liens are filed, 

8. Pyrovisions for additional 
after liens are filed. 

Points not covered. This draft does 
not cover the following points: 

Public works,—-Liens in connection with 
public works almost universally attach 
only to the fumds appropriated for a 


of. the 


financing 


given enterprise. and not to the prop-| built up throughout the history of the | above-board 


v 





ditional, which they might earn in com-|/: 


visions in certain acts giving priorities |= 
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Contracts 











X EMPTIONS: Gifts: 
Act.—Where an_ individual 


Awards 


or gift and was 


INCOME: Gross Income, Defined: 


1924 Acts—Pawment by a lessee of a special assessment for const ruction 
of a public thoroughfare is analagous to th making of an improvement 


om leased premises by the lessee im 


lessor, and it results in taxable income to the lessor in accordance with and 
the extent provided by Art. 48, Regulations 65, and Office Decistom 373 is 
of Internal Revenue. 
March 


revoked.—Bureau 
Page 176, Col. 1 


ETURNS: 


(Volume IV). 


Titles: Joint Tenants 


a State statute permitted husband and wife to enter into contracts be- 
tween them, and they agreed to receive and hold ail property or earnings 
of either as joint tenants, the arrangement being observed by each, each 
including their 
and other income since the contract provided that the earnings or property 
became the subject of joint ownership upon receipt, and there was no inter- 
val when earnings of either was that spouse’s sole and separate property 
during which time Federal income tax liability could attach to the whole 
(Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 176, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


spouse may file a separate return 


sum.—FEarl v. Commissioner. 


Computation 


TA X LIABILITY : 


Act of 1917 included income received 


For Research: 
taxpayer, 
achieved noteworthy accomplishments in science and received therefor an 
award from a society whose purpose was the development of liberal thought, 
science and public welfare, the amount of such award constituted a gratuity 
not income to the taxpayer because it was not Compen- 
sation for personal services—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Yearly Index Page 176, Col. 7 (Volume IV), March 


of 
1917 Act—Where the first return of a corporation under the Revenue 





Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Kulings 


SYLLABI ave printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approacimately 3 by 5 irches, and filed for reference, 


1928 
work, 


Compensation : 
in course of research 


(G. C. ME. 5881). 
1929, 


92 
23, 


Improvement by Lessees; 1918 and 


pursuance of an agreement with the 


(G. C. 
23, 1929. 


“ 


M. 5866).—Yearly Index 


Contracts: State Statutes. Where 





share of the earnings 


Ninth 
March 23, 1929. 


Tax: Less-than-full-year Periods; 


from November 15, 1916, the date of 


months, and the war excess profits tax for that year is that proportion of 
the tax computed upon the net income received during such fiscal year which 
the time from January 1, 1917, to May 31, 1917, bears to 12 months, and 
the same ratio is applicable also to the computation of the 4 per cent in- 
come tax imposed by section 4, Title 1, of the 1917 Act.—Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. (G. C. M. 5695).—Yearly Index Page 179, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


March 23, 1929. 


No wpublisked ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


‘ officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenzee as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


lieternal Revenue. 












Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated March 22, 1929. 





Deeisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 


| 
{ 


of the Last Weill and Testamert of Hen-} 


rietta E. Talcott, deceased, a. Commis- 


peals as inolving new principles sioner of JZaeternal Reveneze. Docket 
and will be printed in full text No. 16136. , * 

in. this or subsequent issues.: Sub- Transfex made before the enact- 
scrzibers who are @rterested in any ment of the Revenue Act of 1921 not 


decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


in contemplation of death, but sub- 
ject to an absolute power of revoca- 
tion in the transferor, terminable at 


oi a . oe, >>2_| his death, is not complete until his 
é B- Bradford org Ce. rc ae ; death and under Section 402 of the 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket! Revenue Act. which is not retroactive 
No. 7093. when his death follows the passage 
Income. Installment Sales. In of the statute the value at the time 
the year 1920 the petitioner col- of his death of the property trans- 
lected $27,423.50 om installments of ferred is properly included in the 
sales made inthe year 1918. Of this gross estate of the transferror. 
amount $13,026.16 was gross in- P. Hagerty Shoe Company, a. Commis- 
come ant must be included in peti- sioner of Internal Reveneee. Docket 


tiomer’s gross income for the year 
1920. 

Deductions. Imstallment Sales. 
The excess of allowable deductions 
over gross income as reported on the 
installment basis for the year 1918 
may not be treated as a deferred ex- 
pense and deducted in the year 1920. 

Invested Capital. Installment Sales. 


The petitioner having chosen to take ecutors, EXstate of Frederic Beebe, v.) 
advantage of the benefits of report- Commissiozzer of Internal Revenue. 
ing its income on the installment Docket No. 15787. 

sales basis must, for invested capital The evidence does not establish 


purposes, submit to the disadvan- 
tages of having its surplus and in- 
vested capital adjusted in accordance 
with the installment sales method of 
accounting. 
J. M. Moore and Hattie Moore, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 2885). 

Petitioner and his wife originally 
made a jointreturm for the calendar 
year 1925; thereafter, petitioner 
made separate individual returns for 
the year 1925,and tendered same to 
the respondent. Held, petitioner hav- 
ing originally made a joint return 
for the calendar year 1925, he may 
not thereafter, by filing amended 
separate returns, have the tax lia- 
bility determined upon the basis of 
such separate returns. 

James R. Hatmaker, a. 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 22016. 
Held, that a tax imposed by the 
income tax act of the French Re- 
public upon seven times the rental 
value of property used by an Ameri- 
cam citizen resident in France is an 
income tax and as such should be 
credited against income tax liability 
of the payor to this Government as 
of the year in which it is paid to the 

French revenue. 

Credit claimed herein Is disallowed 
because payment of the French tax 


Norden, [dith Taleott Bates and 
Warner M. Van Norden, As Exccutors 


erty. 


' 


Commissioner of De 


' 
| on a fiscal 


No..16023. 

The invested capital of a corpora- 
tion may not be reduced, im deter- 
mining the extent to which a divi- 
dend is paid from current earnings 
of ayear, by a “tentative” tax theo- 
retically set aside out of such earn- 
ing pro rata over the year. 


F. Russell Beebe and Junius Beebe, ex- 


that petitioner is entitled to deduc- 

tions for losses claimed, 

Banta Refrigerator Company, v. 
misisoner of Internal Revenee. 
No. 17164, 

Deduction from gross income in 
the fiscal year ended July 31, 1920, 
on account of additional salary paid 
in such year is allowed as reason- 
able compensation for services ren- 
dered in such year. 

The amount received in the tax- 
able year. ended July 31, 1922, in 
settlement of an action for damages 
was properly added to petitioner's 
gross income by the Commissioner. 

Evidence fails to overcome the 

presumption that petitioner’s in- 
vested capital was properly  com- 
puted by the Commissioner for each 
year here involved. 
Witt C. Denn, J. Lawrence Carr, Bes- 
sie P. Dunn, Kathleen M. Carr, v. Com- 
misioner of Internal Revenzee. Docket 
Nos. 18287 » 18282, 18280, 18279. 

Where a partnership did mot have 
a fiscal year but a monthly account- 
ing period and the partners re- 
ported the income from the partner- 
ship and filed returns on a calendar 
year basis, held, the respondent was 
in error im placing the partnership 
year basis, and in in- 

creasing the income of the partners. 
Sanford F, De Ved, v. Comméssioner of 


Com- 
Docket 


was not made in the taxable year | Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 23968 
here in question. 1 297}0. a, 
J. Frederick Talcott, Grace Talcott Van | Certain additions to the value peti- 


|  tioner’s buildings authorized for pur- 


2 For this reason, and due to the! 
fact that it isa general custom in public | 


poses of Computing depreciation, 
several States that detailed procedure in 
other respects could not well be covered, 


works contracts for the governmental! The criticism which has been directed 
authority to require a bond from the con- | against mechanics’ lien laws is in reality 
tractor covering possible liens, the com- | an antiquated court procedure. The com- 
mittee has decided that public woak | mittee is Wholly in accord with the view 
should not be treated. | that procedure in American courts is in 

Liens against railroads.—The draft | need of a thorough overhauling and re- 


incorporation, to May 31, 1917, the return was one for a taxable year of 12 | 


does not apply to construction jobs for vision, to be based on careful and pains- 
railroads, the committee feeling that | taking study by the ablest minds avail- 


In brief | 
summary, then, it appears that in a lien| 


liens arising in such work are in a dif- 
private construction. 


provide for mechanics’ liens on mining 
property, such provisions constitute 
separate sections of the statute. Since 
minimg is not carried on in all the States 
and is not closely related to ordinary 
construction, the committee feels that 
these liens are not within the scope of 
the study and can best be taken care of 
separately as at present. 

Homestead laws.— Provisions of home- 
stead laws of the different States, apply- 
ing to claims arising under liens were 
also felt to be beyond the scope of the 
committee, 

Court procedure-—The draft does not 
go imte procedure any more than is neces- 
sary. In foreclosing a lien on property, 
for example, there are usually mort- 
gages also to be considered and the com- 
mittee felt that to go into such matters 
as the details of foreclosure was beyond 
its scope. The constitution of local 
courts, methods of appeal, etc, are also 
80 imgrained into the systems of law 





Mines.—In nearly all the States which | 


able. The suecessful reform of court 


ferent category from those on ordinary procedure would be of inestimable advan- 


tage for expediting just conclusions in 
lien cases andl the movements in that di- 
rection deserves the support of all those 
who wish lien cases settled smoothly 
and promptly. 

Simplification of lien problems. The 
committee believes strongly that the 
construction industries and the public 
‘interest would be greatly benefited by 
greater uniformity in State lien laws. 
To this end it believes that a uniform 
act should be as simple as possible and 
be fair to all parties concerned, as indi- 
{cated in the introductory section. It be- 
lieves, furthermore, that lien laws should 
| not be such as to promote laxness or ir- 
| responsibility in the credit relations in 

the construction industry. Unless some 
one group is to assume a disproportionate 

share of risk, each group must we willing 
to assume its fair share of risk. 
A lien law fit to be made 
| should be simple enough to be readily 
|understood by all parties concerned, 

The parts of lien laws relating to cases 

where all parties but one are solvent and 
in their dealimgs, which 


uniform 


Avruopizep STATEMENTS ONLY -ARe PresenTeD HEREIN, 
PusLIsHED WiuitTHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 





Community Property 


Guy CC. Eart, PETiITrOoNER, .V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, RE- 
SPONDENT. No. 5602. Circuit CourT 
OF APPEALS FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT. 
The taxpayer here had entered into 

an agreement with his wife, prior to en- 
actment of any Federal income taxing 
\statutes, that any property either spouse 
jowned or acquired or any earnings of 
either thereafter would be received and 
held by the two as joint tenants. The 
jagreement was continuously lived up to, 
and in two taxable years in controversy 
each miade separate returns of the in- 
come, which consisted of earnings of the 
husband. 

The taxing authorities declined to ac- 
cept the two returns, and levied a de- 
ficiency on the husband, claiming that 
the contract was invalid and that the 
earnings were not community property. 

The Court of Appeals, however, found 
the contract to be valid under statutes 
of California, where the couple lived, and 
construed the contract to mean that 
the earnings were received by both as 
Joint tenants. There was consequently 
no interval between the time when the 
earnings were received by the husband 
and when they were turned over to the 
other spouse, and unless such an interval 
existed the earnings were received: as 
Joint tenants. This finding reversed the 
\Board of Tax Appeals. 

_ Before Rudkin and Dietrich, circuit 

Judges, and Bean, district judge. 

_ Following is the full text of the opin- 

ion by Judge Bean: 

_This is a petition for review of a de- 
jCisiom of the Board of Tax Appeals. 
(See. 1001 Revenue Act of 1926.) The 
er ioned is and was during the times 





{hereinafter a married man domiciled in 


the State of California. In 1920 and 
1921, the years here involved, he earned 
| for personal services the sums of $24,- 
| 839 and $22,946, 


Petitioner and Wife 
\Made Separate Returns 


| He and his wife made separate in- 
\come tax returns for the years stated, 
jeach weturning one-half of the above. 
jamounts. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue ruled that the entire amount of 
the petitioner's eamings was taxable to 
jhim, and no part to his wife, and as a 
result determined that there was a de- 
ficiency im the tax paid by the petitioner 
in the sums of $2,420.12 for 1920, and 
$2,432.46 for 1921. From this decision 
the petitioner appealed to the Board of 
Tax Appeals, where the ruling of the 
Commissioner was sustained. 

There is no dispute as to the facts. On 
the first day of June, 1901, the petitiqner 
and his wife entered into a contract in 
writing as follows: “It is agreed and 
understood between us that any property 
either of us now has or may hereafter 
acquire (of any and every kind) in any 
way, either by earnings (including sal- 





‘aries, fees, etc.) or amy rights by con- 


tract or otherwise, during the existence 
of our marriage, or which we or either 
of us may receive by gift, bequest, devise 
or inheritance, and all the proceeds, is- 
sues and profits of any and all such prop- 
erty shall be treated and considered, and 
hereby is declared to be received, held, 
takem and owned by us as joint tenants, 
jand not otherwise, with the right of sur- 
vivorship.” 

| This agreement has been continuously 
\lived up to by the petitioner and his wife 
throughout the years, and at the time 
it was made, a bank account was opened 
in their joint names and subject to the 
\check of either, and in this account all in- 
comes, including earnings of the peti- 
tionex, have been deposited immediately 
|upon their receipt. It was by reason of 
\these facts that separate income tax re- 
turns were made by the petitioner and 
his wife. 

The question for decision is whether the 
contract referred to is a valid and bind- 
ing obligation, and such as a husband and 
wife may legaly make, and if so whether 
under its provisions the personal earn- 
ings of the petitioner immediately became 
\the joint property of himself and’ wife | 
aS SOOn as earned, or was there an in- 
|terval before the title passed to their 
|Joint estate during which time such earn- 
jings were impressed with the communtiy 
|property status, and returnable by and 
|taxable to him under the U. §S. v. Rob- 
|bins (269 U.S, 315). 
| Agreements Authorized 
| Betaveen Spouses 
| Sections 162, 163, and 164 of the Civil | 
| Code of California provide that all prop- 
erty owned by either spouse before mar- 
lriage, or thereafter acquired by gift, be- 
\quest, devise or descent, with the rent- 
als, issues and profits thereof, is sepa- 
jvate property, and all other property 
jacquired after marriage by either spouse 
ibelones to them as community property, 
lbut by the same law a husband a wife 
|may enter into any engagement or trans- | 
action with the other respecting prop- 
erty which either might if unmarried 
|(See. 158), and they may hold property | 
las joint tenants, tenants in common, or 
jas Community property. (Sec. 161). 

It iss consequently the holdings of the 
Supreme Court of California that an 








lcomprise the great majority of lien 
cases, are comparatively simple, but a 
considerable number of prowisions must 
be inserted to cover the less usual types 
of cases, 

A lien law should be explicit, which 
sometimes involves insertion of detail, 
and in such form that each group should 
understand what precautions it should 
take in order to protect itself and others 
concerned. The committee believes that 
the practice in some cities of builders’ 
exchanges, or other organizations, mail- 
ing copies of the lien law. to all owners 
who take out building permits is a step 
in the right direction. It is suggested 
that to this end a synopsis of the whole 
act, with quotations in full of certain 
sections, might be useful. 

This body consists of representatives, 
usually three, appointed from each of the 
States and territories, and from the District 
of Columbia, It meets each year during 
the week preceding the meeting of the 
American Bar Association and at the same 
place, and its recommendations are usually 
endorsed by that body. In such cases the 
proposed uniform State laws thus endorsed 
are presented to the State legislatures for 
adoption, Many uniform acts have been 
widely adopted, e. g., the Negotiable In- 
strurments Law, Warehouse Receipts Act, 
Bills of Lading Act, Sales Act, etc. The 
rules of the conference require that an act 
must come before it in two successive 
yearss before it may be endorsed and 
bromulgated, 





Dexa 
Dany 





Se parate Tax Returns by Spouses Upheld 
Where Income Is Taken as Joint Property 





Agreement by Husband and Wife Under Laws of €ali- 
fornia Is Held by Appellate Court to Be Valid. 


agreement between a husband and wife 
domiciled there, without any other con- 
sideration than their mutual consent, 
that the future earnings of the wife 
should be her separate property is valid, 
and such earnings do not become com- 
munity property. (Wren v. Wren, 100 
Calif. 276; Cullen v. Bisbee, 168 Calif. 
695; Kaltschmidt v. Weber, 145 Calif. 
596. 

If, as thus seems to be the settled 
law of the State, and which is recognized’ 
as such by the Board of Tax Appeals 
(in re Krull, 10 B. T. A. 1096), a husband 
and wife may legally agree by contract 
that the future earnings of the wife 
shall be het separate property, and by 
virtue of such agreement they do not 
become the property. of the community, 
there is no sufficient reason why they 
may not make a similar agreement with 
reference to the earnings of the hus- 
band or, as here, that their joint earn- 
ings shall belong to them jointly and not 
otherwise. 

Under the California system there is 
no difference between the earnings of 
the wife and the earnings of the hus- 
band. They are each community prop- 
erty (Martin v. Southern Pacific, 130 
Calif. 285), and an agreemnient of husband 
and wife that her future earnings may 
nevertheless be her separate property 
differs in no way in principle: from an 
agreement that his earnings may be the 
joint property of both. (Estate of Har- 
ris, 169 Cal. 725.) 


Validity of Contract 
Sustained by Court 


We conclude therefore that the con- 
tract is valid and such as a husband and 
wife may legally make. 

The remaining question is its proper 
construction. The petitioner claims that 
by its terms his personal earnings become 
the joint property of himself and wife 
immediately upon being earned, while the 
positon of the Government is that, not- 
withstanding the language of the con- 
tract, there was an interval of time dur- 
ing which his earnings belonged to the 
community and were taxable as such. 

We are unable to agree with this 
latter view. The language of the con- 
tract is that the earnings, including sal- 
aries, fees, etc., of either spouse shall 
be treated and considered and “is hereby 
declared to be received, held, taken. and 
owned” by them as joint tenants and not 
otherwise. 

This clearly indicates an intention that 
the earnings of either spouse shall not 
be received and held by the community 
but by them as joint tenants. 

The Board of Tax Appeals and the 
Government seem to rely principally on 
the decision of this court in Blair v. Roth 
(22 Fed. (2d) 982. In that case, the con- 
tract as construed by the court, amounted 
to nothing more than an agreement be- 
tween a husband and wife that they 
would contribute their earnings to a 
common fund out of which their personal 
and community expenses would be paid 
and the savings if any would be owned 
by them jointly. There was no agree- 
ment, as here, that the earnings of either 
spouse should be received, held and 
owned as the joint property of both, but 
merely that each would contribute his 
or her earnings to a common fund, 

It is evident that the parties here did 
not have in mind that the future earnings 
of either should first be received by him 
or her and then turned over to a joint 
tenancy but the intention clearly ex- 
pressed is that the earnings should be 
received, taken and held from the very 
beginning as the joint property of both, 

Decree of Board of Tax Appeals re- 
versed. 

February 25, 1929. 


Gratuity to Scientist 
Is Exempt from Tax 





Award Is Excluded From In- 
come as Being Gift. 


BwuREAU 0F INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 5881. 
The question here was whether an 

award made to a taxpayer by an organ- 
ization for his achievements in scientific 
study constituted income to him, the or- 
ganization being a foundation with en- 
dowment funds for the promotion of lib- 
eral thought. and study. 

It was the view of the General Coun- 
sel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, that. the 
award was a gratuity, as distinguished 
from compensation. The memorandum 
opinion on the point follows in full text: 

An opinion is requested as to the tax- 
ability under the Revenue Act of- 1928 
of an award received by an individual 
taxpayer from the M Foundation. 

The certificate of incorporation of the 
foundation states that the corporation 
shall have for its particular objects the 
promotion of public welfare, the ad- 
vancement of liberal thought, and the 
furtherance of peace through justice for 
the benefit of the people of the United 
States and of other nations, and to that 
end it is authorized to solicit, receive, 
hold, and maintain an endowment fund, 
and to apply the income therefrom in such 
manner as in the judgment of its direc- 
tors shall best carry out the purposes of 
the corporation, It is further stated 
that the corporation shall be empowered 
to award prizes, to grant scholarships, to 
publish reports, to engage in research, 
to make studies of social, economic, po- 
litical, and industrial problems, and to 
do and perform any and all things nec- 
essary and appropriate to a corporation 
created for the purposes hereinabove pro- 
vided. 

Section 22(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1928 provides that the following items 
shall not be included in gross income and 
shall be exempt from taxation: 

(3) Gifts, bequests, and devises. — 
The value of property acquired by’ gift, 
bequest, devise, or inheritance (but the 
income from such property shall be in- 
cluded in gross income).” 

It appears that the award was made 
to the taxpayer in recognition of his 
achievements in science and his services 
in promoting the public welfare. An 
award of this kind made by one to whom 
no services have been rendered is a gra- 
tuity as distinguished from compensa- 
tion for services. Clearly the award was 
not a competitive prize. This office is' of 
the opinion, therefore, that the amount 
received by the taxpayer constituted a 
gift within the meaning of Section 22(b)8 
of the Revenue Act of 1928, and is “éx- 
empt from income tax. 
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Commerce 


Economic Conditions of World Markets 
Are Surveyed by Department of Commerce 


Slight Increase in Unemployment Is Reported in Great 
Britain; Business in Canada Continues Good. 


Indications of a more active business 
demand this year than last has been 
found in Canada, it was stated March 22 
by the Department of Commerce in its 
weekly review of business conditions in 
foreign countries. Business remained 
good in Argentina and quiet in Aus- 
tralia. Finland has authorized construc- 
tion of public works to relieve unemploy- 
ment. The statement follows in full 
text: 


Argentina.—Economic conditions for 
the week ending March 15 continued to 
be good. The outbound movement of 
commodities is especially heavy. 


As a result of a conference regarding 
freight congestion at the port of Buenos 
Aires, a surcharge of five shillings per 
ton is being levied on shipments from 
Europe. Representatives of steamship 
lines carrying merchandise from the 
United States to Argentina have recom- 
mended that a similar surcharge be 
levied on shipments coming from the 
United States. 

The first pickings of the 1929 cotton 
crop are already on the market. The 
acreage planted to cotton in 1928 is 105,- 
000. hectares, as against 85,000 in 1927, 
and the crop is estimated locally at from 
110,000 to 140,000 metric tons of seed 
cotton, as against 73,410 metric tons. 

Australia.—Business in Australia con- 
tinued quiet during the week ended 
March 13, with the timber and coal 
strikes unsettled and unemployment in- 
creasing. The recent wool market has 
been characterized by a keen general de- 
mand and good clearances. The Com- 
monwealth wheat yield is now estimated 
at 168,000,000 bushels. 

Support of the new Commonwealth 
£7,000,000 loan is reported to be satis- 
factory. Imports of unassembled auto- 
mobile chassis into Australia in January 
were valued at £772,000. The United 
States supplied 47 per cent of the total, 
followed by Canada with 32 per cent, 
and the United Kingdom with 20 per 
cent. 

Imports of assembled cars were valued 
at £114,000, with the United States sup- 
plying 73 per cent and the United King- 
dom 22 per cent. 


Activity Is Renewed 


In Belgian Industry 

Belgium.—With the return of mild 
weather, activity in Belgian industries 
has improved and the retail trade is 
especially strong. Outstanding factors 
in the economic situation are progress- 
ing in the formation of a coal syndi- 
cate, renewed activity in the building in- 
dustry, and preparatory work along 
agricultural lines. 

The metallurgical market is again 
showing a. better tendency and. pro- 
ducers have sufficient orders for three or 
four months and are refusing to make 
concessions. The demand for automo- 
biles is also better and ‘dealers report an 
excellent outlook for the spring. 

The coal market is stronger because 
of the heavy demand during cold weather 
and the output is inferior to the demand. 
In the cement industry conditions are 
normal with a strong export demand. 

There is a heavy call for window glass 
and manufacturers’ books are filled for 
two or three months. The plate glass 
demand is also favorable. 

The leather trade is reviving and the 
retail shoe trade is picking up. General 
conditions in the textile industry show 
little change. The raw cotton. consump- 
tion is normal and spinning mills are op- 
erating at full capacity. Flax spinning 
mills, however, are not faring well and 
have been forced to liquidate accumu- 
lated stocks below cost price. 

The. severe weather that prevailed 
during February disorganized the trans- 
portation of agricultural products and 
cultivation was suspended. The depres- 
sion in: the sugar beet industry is foster- 
ing a movement toward concentration 
through the amalgamation of producing 
units and concentration of capital in- 
vested in the industry. 

The stock market continues quiet and 
money is plentiful. 

Canada.—The general trend of com- 
mercial reports is in consonance with 
the higher level of imports in indicating 
a@ more active demand this year than last. 
Mild spring weather in recent weeks has 
been a stimulating influence in retail 
trade, particularly since floods have so 
far been confined to Ontario. 

Dry goods are moving on a liberal 
scale and cotton mills report fall orders 
substantially better than last year’s. A 
substantial expansion program, an- 
nounced by an important cellulose pro- 
ducer, is characteristic of business in 
rayon. Boots and shoes are seasonally 
busy, but the leather goods trade is quiet. 

Lumber is also inactive, although con- 
struction remains at a very satisfactory 
level throughout the dominion. The 
higher trend in grain prices in recent 
weeks is expected to stimulate rural 
business, 

Tractor sales this year are expected 
to be heavy and manufacturers are mak- 
ing provision for better service on re- 
pairs and spare parts. Calgary refin- 
eries are doing a substantially heavier 
business in view of the increased produc- 
tion of the Turner Valley oil field. 

Chile.—General interest is being dis- 
played in the announcement that the Min- 
ister of the Treasury and other officials 
are leaving for the United States and 
Europe to study conditions pertaining 
to the marketing of nitrate, 

The recent successful flotations of 
Chile’s $10,000,000 6 per cent loan in 
New York and £2,000,000 in London, 
together with the present market situa- 
tion, are considered locally to be further 
evidence of the strong financial position 
of the Chilean government. 

Finland.—For the relief of unemploy- 
ment in various parts of Finland the 
Ministry of Communications has granted 
8,152,000 marks ($79,440) for \he erec- 
tion of post office buildings in Vorkaus 
and Nilsia, at a cost of 300,000 and 150,- 
000 marks, respectively; for the construc- 
tion of communal roads in Kemi district, 
subsidies of 420,000 marks; and 2,282,000 
marks for other bridge and road build- 
ing throughout the country. 

Greece. — Foreign trade returns for 
January show an excess of exports over 
imports for the second consecutive month, 
in contrast with the usual adverse bal- 
ance. Exports were valued at 1,084,- 
000,000 drachmas (the drachma equals 
$0.013) and imports at 1,082,000,000 
drachmas, which compares with 1,- 
134,700,000 drachmas and - 1,027,224,000 
drachmas, respectively, for December, 
1928, and 732,308,000 drachmas and 1,- 


124,576,000 drachmas, respectively, for 
January, 1928. 

The improvement in the January for- 
eign trade position is accounted for by 
a sharp increase in the value of tobacco 
shipments, which totaled 816,000,000 
drachmas, as against 540,000,000 drach- 
mas for the corresponding month of 1928. 
Imports during the year 1928 totaled 
12,488,000 drachmas and exports 6,282,- 
075,000 drachmas, as compared with 12,- 
601,948,000 and 6,037,411,000 drachmas, 
respectively, for 1927. 


Improved Trade in India 


Indicated by Revenues 


India—Customs revenue collected -in 
India during February were slightly in 
excess of those for the corresponding 
month of 1928. According to indica- 
tions, imports of sugar, tobacco, auto- 
mobiles, bicycles, tires, tubes, paper 
and stationery were heavier but de- 
clines were indicated in receipts of rail- 
way plant, watches, and piece goods. 


Exports of both raw. and. manufac- 
tured jute and rice were lighter, accord- 
ing to excise collections. Revenue col- 
lected during the first 11 months of 1928 
was in excess of that collected for the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year, but for the full year is expected 
to fall short of budget estimates. 


Mexico.—With the revolutionary ac- 
tivities confined to the northwestern 
States during the week ended March 16, 
communications in other sections of the 
country were approaching normal. 

The customs house at Ciudad Juarez 
has been officially declared closed while 
the one at Naco, Sonora, has been re- 
opened. Authorization has been granted 
for the importation and exportation of 
commodities through San Luis, Sonora. 

Automobile sales during the period 
from March 1 to 14, amounted to only 
20 per cent of the February sales. Silver 
remains at a discount of 442 per cent 
as compared with gold. 

Netherland East Indies.—With native 
New Year celebrations at their height, 
business in connection with export and 
import trade is dull. The first unoffi- 
cial estimate of the Lampong pepper 
crop places the output at 2,500 tons. 

Although based on the most accurate 
information available, the estimate is 
preliminary and weather conditions 
within the next six weeks may cause 
material changes. 


Netherlands.—General business con- 


ditions in the Netherlands during Febru- 
ary suffered from the exceptionally cold 
weather which tied up water traffic 
completely, overtaxed railroad facilities, 
seriously hampered deliveries, caused 
certain factories to suspend operations 
_ retarded outdoor activities in gen- 
eral. 

There has been a heavy increase in 
the number of unemployed. However, 
an impetus was given to some branches 
of the retail trade and the consumption 
of coal for household use increased 
strongly. The turnover in the wholesale 
trade declined because of the severe 
weather conditions. 

In the shoe factories orders were at 
a lower level. The lumber trade was 
dull, textile factories were active and 
the shipbuilding industry has received 
several important domestic orders. 
pickup in most lines oc activity was 
expected when transportation difficul- 
ties were removed, 

The stock market has been uncertain 
and several industrial issues weakened. 
Capital flotations were active during 
February, with numerous flotations on 
foreign account. . 

Panama.—The new Panama aviation 
regulations have been approved by the 
commission and submitted to the Gov- 
ernment for approval. The Government 
of Panama plans the purchase of two 
aviation fields; one at David, which is 
to be 1,200 by 800 meters in size, and 
the other near Pacora, 20 miles from 
Panama City. 

Liquor and market taxes amounted to 
$219,000 during February, and imports 
during the month amounted to $1,123,- 
000, of which 56 per cent came from the 
United States. On account of the in- 
creased demand for silks, imports of this 
commodity have shown a large increase. 

It is reported that about 1,500 tour- 
ists arrived on the isthmus during the 
week ended March 15. Automobile mail 
service to the interior of the country 
will be inaugurated during April, four 
Government trucks have been provided 
for this service. 

Philippine Islands.—Arrivals of copra 
at Manila have dropped about 30 per 
cent from the January levels and pro- 
duction is greatly curtailed. The: copra 
market is quiet and firm and all oil mills 
are operating. Prices as slightly lower, 
today’s f. o. b. quotations being 11.625 
ae per picul of 139 pounds, Cebu and 

ondagua; 1.50 pesos Legaspi, and 11.25 
pesos Manila. (1 peso equals $0.50.) 

The abaca market is firm with no sel- 
lers at present price levels. The local 
market is reacting to an upward trend 
in the London market and United King- 
dom grades predominate in the present 
production. Prices are nominal at 31 
pesos per picul for grade F; I, 29; JUS, 
21.50; JUK, 17.50, and L, 15.50. Re- 
ceipts of abaca at Manila last week 
totaled 32,641 bales. 


Business in Porto Rico 
Duller Than Last Month 


Porto Rico.—Business appears to be 
less active than a month ago with col- 
lections slower. San Juan bank clear- 
ings foor the first half of March were 
$10,955,000 as compared with $12,663,000 
for the same period of last year, while 
February clearings were $18,138,000, a 
little less than the $18,601,000 reported 
for February, 1928. 

Bank deposits at the end of January 
were below those of a year ago, for 
while savings deposits increased from 
$12,313,000 to $13,863,000 all other de- 
posits dropped from $27,080,000 to $24,- 
973,000. Judging by customs receipts, 
imports from foreign countries in Feb- 
ruary were below those of a year ago. 

Customs collections were $172,081 in 
the past month, as against $245,737. The 
Insular Department of Agriculture has 
issued an estimate of the current tobacco 
crop placing the probable production at 
24,600,000 pounds, but this figure ex- 
ceeds the unofficial estimates by 10 to 
20 per cent. 

Portugal.—An improvement in Portu- 
guese public finances is seen in the re- 
duction of the Government overdrafts on 
the books of London bankers from £1,- 
500,000 on June 30, 1928, to £550,000 by 
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These charts, prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, show the price situation of agricultural products. The 
individual charts forming the border display prices which are considered to be fairly typical of the market price move- 


ments of the major agricultural products. 
products, and of the grain, meat animals, and cotton and cottonseed for comparison. 


movement of farm prices and retail 


prices of commodities farmers buy. 











January 31, 1929. The Treasury has 
‘also furnished the retailing industry the 


and a portion of that due from the fiscal 
year 1926-27. 

During the period June-November, 
1928, treasury certificates in circulation 
were reduced by 39,000,000 escudos, or 3 
per cent. The Government debt to the 
Caixa Geral de Depositos was reduced 
by 70,000,000 escudos or 11 per cent. 
Portuguese exchange rates remained! 
fairly stable at around 22.25 to the dollar 
during the month of January. 

Textile lines were only moderately 
active during January, but optimism pre- 
vailed among the traders and manufac- 
tuxers and considerable improvement was 
expected. Mills were reported as work- 
ing on a steady 4 to 5 day per week! 
basis. Stocks were low and prices well 
maintained. 


Movement in cork continues to be} 
good, with a steady demand in foreign j 
markets. Shipments were normal and 
prices well maintained. The stocks of 
manufactured cork are not large and 
the prices of raw material are going j 
up. 

Bustiness in olive oil was well main- 
tained during the first months of this! 
year and stocks were gradually decreas- |! 
ing. Prices as a consequence showed 
a tendency to rise. Activity in beans, 
rice, cacao, coffee and sugar was nor- 
mal. Tin plate and sardines improved ; 
somewhat. 

United Kingdom.—Unemployment re- 
turns for March 3 show that 1,387,000 
workpeople were registered as unem- 
ployed in Great Britain; this number is 
about 18,000 greater than the total a 
month previous, nevertheless it compares 
favorably with most of these weekly re- ! 
turns so far made in 1929. 

Registered unemployment in Northern 
Ireland totaled 38,400 workpeople on 
March 4. This indicates a moderate 
further improvement on the position 
since the beginning of the year. 

British oversea trade returns for Feb- 
ruary show a considerable reduction in 
comparison with the figures for the same 
month of 1928 owing largely to the fact 
that the month contained one working 
day less this year. As compared with the 


value of imports decreased 7.5 per cent, 
exports of British goods decreased 2.7 
per cent, and reexports 11.7 per cent. 
The decline in imports appeared 
mainly in the case of raw materials, 
which dropped £4,119,000. This rede: | 
tion appeared chiefly in the wool, cot- 
ton, rubber, hides and skins items. | 
Total imports aggregated a 





as compared with about £98.848,000 (un- 
corrected total) for the month a year ago. 
There was a 20 per cent volume increase 
(with a £500,000 value increase) in ex- 
ports of iron and steel, in spite of the 
fact that total exports of British goods 
dropped from some £57,000,000 in Fek- 
ruary, 1928, to £55,665,000 last month. | 
Reexports totaled £10,031,000. 


Siam Improving Position 


As Exporter of Rubber 


Siam in late years has taken a place 
among the rubber-producing countvies | 
of the world, according to the Trade 
Commissioner at Singapore, Donald 
Renshaw, the Department of Commerce | 
reported March 22 in a statement which 
follows in full text: 


For many years Siam turned out only 
small quantities of ficus rubber; in the 


cheap and abundant, 
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| Adverse Trade Balance of Great Britain 
arrears of exchange for 1927 and 1928 | 


Was Further Reduced by 1928 Commerce 


|Expansion in Exports and Decline in Imports Are Re 


corded in Summary of Overseas Business. 


The outstanding feature of the 1928 
overseas trade of Great Britain was the 
continued improvement in the visible ad- 
verse merchandise balance, the American 
Trade Commissioner at London, Fred- 
erick E. Lee, advised the Department oi 
Commerce March 22. The full text of 
the statement follows: 


As a result of decreased imports and 
increased exports of British goods, the 
total adverse merchandise balance for 
the year was £353,160,000, a decline of 
£33,148,000 from the 1927 figure and the 
lowest since 1924, 


The annual net excess of visible im- 
ports over visible exports is a common 
and expected characteristic of British 
overseas trade. Whether an average of 
the adverse merchandise balances during 
the past six years can be taken as a _nor- 
mal post-war adverse balance for Brit- 
ish trade is a point open to question, but 
on this basis the 1928 figures are some 


£3,925,000 below the six-year average of | 


357,085,000. 


In value imports into the United 
Kingdom have remained fairly station- 
ary during the six-year period. Exports 
of United Kingdom goods during the last 
three years have been considerably lower 
than in the first three years of the pe- 
riod, but have shown a steady recovery 
since the coal strike of 1926. Re-exports 
have declined constantly since 1925, 

The import price index for the first 
three quarters of 1928 averaged 89.3 on 
the basis of 1924 as 100, and the com- 
parable index for exports for British 
goods were 85.9. On the same basis, the 
wholesale price index for the whole of 
1928 was 85.2. Prices, therefore, have, 


{generally declined since 1924, and com- 


parison of trade values must take this 
into account. 


When official import and export price 
indexes for the whole of 1928 are made 
available, it w und that, 


last four years it has produced an aver- 
age of about 5,000 tons of Hevea rub- 
ber annually, 

Statistics compiled by the Rubber Di- 
vision of the Department show that 
Siam, whose shipments of rubber go 
chiefly to Singapore and Penang, ex- 
ported 4,822 tons of Hevea to Malaya 
last year. The year before exports to- 
taled 5,472 tons, in 1926 they were 4,028 
tons and in 1925 5,377 tons. 


Most of this Siamese rubber comes 
from the Provinces of Puket, Nakon, 
Strithamarat and Patani, but some 1s 
from the eastern side of the Gulf of 
Siam, and there are some fairly large 
areas now coming into bearing. 


Rubber now occupies fourth place 
among commodities exported from Siam, 
and a further increase in the production 
is anticipated. An expert who recently 
visited some of the plantations in the 
Chantaboon area states that the trees 
are extraordinarily virile and healthy, 
and though many of them are not yet 
of tappable age they promise to be a 
good investment, since labor is both 
and taxes very 


tax would be an additional advantage. 





light, while the absence of any export |specially provided for, 


while the external trade of the United 
Kingdom has been lower in value than in 
1924 and 1925, the actual position for 
1928 was better than the present figures 
indicate. If the average prices for the 
first nire months of 1928 are taken for 
the whole year, the trade totals, in terms 
of 1924 values, become £1,340,640,000 for 


‘imports and £839,144,000 for exports of 


British goods, both considerably above 
the 1924 figures. 

Imports into the United Kingdom are 
grouped into five classes, in which the 
value figures_ for 1928 show declines 
from 1927 in imports of food, drink, and 
tobacco; raw materials; and manufac- 
tured goods; but increases in the receipts 
of parcel post goods and of animals not 
for food. When compared with 1924, 
the new base year for trade and industry 
comparisons in the United Kingdom, 
marked declines are shown in the first 
two classes (food, drink and tobacco and 
raw materials), while increases equally 
marked are shown in the remaining 
classes (manufactured goods, animals 
not for food, and parcel post shipments). 


Lower Duty Granted 
On Imported Goods 


Tweezers, Perambulators and 
Display Figures Are Classified. 


New York, March 22.—Chief Justice 
Fischer of the Customs Court has just 
rendered a decision lowering the duty 
on jewelers’ tweezers. These tweezers, 
invoiced as “brucelles,” were classified 
under Paragraph 354, Tariff Act of 1922, 
and assessed at 60 per cent ad valorem. 
The court finds that these articles are 
excluded from the provisions for tweezers 
in Paragraph 354 and are properly rele- 
gated to the residuary provision in Para- 
graph 399 for manufactures of metal, 
not specially provided for, with duty at 
but 40 per cent ad valorem. (Protest 
No. 54888-G-46484-24). 

The tariff rate on perambulators is 
lowered in a decision by the Customs 
Court sustaining a protest of Franklin 
Simon & Co. Upon entry, these articles 
were taxed at 40 per cent ad valorem, 
under Paragraph 399, Act of 1922, as 
manufacturers in chief value of metal. 
The court fixes duty at 33 1-3 per cent ad 
valorem, under the provision in Para- 
graph 410 for manufacturers of wood 
not specially provided for. (Protest 
No. 30060-G-21285-28.) 


L. Bamberger & Co., Newark store, 
won a ruling on the classification of im- 
ported display figures. These were as- 
sessed by the collector at the rate of 35 
per cent ad valorem, under Paragraph 
1818, Act of 1922, as manufactures of 
paper not specially provided for. 
Chief Justice Fischer concludes that they 
should have been taxed at but 25 per 
cent ad valorem, under Paragraph 1303, 
as manufactures of papier mache, not 
(Protest No. 
290750-G-27108-28.) 
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Absorption Power of Brick 
Measured in Experiments 


Tests have been conducted at the Bu- 
reau of Standards to determine the ab- 
sorption strength of sand-lime brick, the 
Department of Commerce has just stated. 
The statement, telling what tests were 
made and the results obtained, follows 
in full text: - 

The Bureau, in the course of its in- 
vestigation of the properties of sand- 
lime brick, has accumulated considerable 
data on the strength of the brick. How- 
ever, the majority of tests of the com- 
mercial product have been made on small 
lots, usually 5 or 10 brick from each 
manufacturer, as required by the speci- 
fications. 

It“was considered desirable to obtain 
additional information on the strength 
of the brick, and particularly on the 
variation in strength of the product pro- 
duced by an individual manufacturer. 
Consequently 25 manufacturers have sup- 
plied 50 brick each, representing their 
regular production, for use in these tests. 

After drying to constant weight, the 
absorption by total immersion in cold 
water was obtained at the 5-minute, 5- 
hour, and 24-hour periods. The absorp- 
tion on boiling for five hours was also 
determined. Ten of each group of 50 
brick were then selected, using care to 
obtain a range of absorption, and these 
10 were reserved for freezing tests, to 
determine the weathering properties of 
the brick. The other 40 were dried and 
broken transversely to determine the 
modulus of rupture. The compressive 
strength of each half of each brick was 
then determined, one half having been 
tested on edge, the other half tested flat. 

The results obtained thus far show 
that the absorption ranged from 13.7 to 
21.6 per cent of the weight of the dry 
brick; the modulus of rupture from 330 
to 730 pounds per square inch; the com- 
pressive strength, flat, from 2,150 to 
4,470 pounds per square inch; and the 
compressive strength, on edge, from 1,500 
to 3,850 pounds per square inch. 


Cotton Cooperatives 
Expanding Activities 


Improvement Noted in Class- 
ing and Grading Services 
In Recent Years. 


The cotton cooperative marketing or- 
ganizations of the United States are at 
present on the best operating basis 
within the past 10 years, according to 
James S. Hathcock, senior agricultural 
economist, division of cooperative mar- 
keting, Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Hathcock’s address was made at a mar- 
keting school at Raleigh, N. C. 


The address as summarized by the 
Department of Agriculture follows in 
full text: 


The severe economic depression of 
1920-21 forced the South to give atten- 
tion to the! economic problems of cotton 
marketing. During the next two years 
15 Statewide or regional cooperative cot- 
ton marketing associations were formed, 
and organization campaigns were con- 
ducted under high pressure to get the 
largest possible membership. Extrava- 
gant promises were made, but those in 
charge of the organization work believed 
that drastic methods were required. 

Basic Faults Found. 

During the period of advancing cotton 
prices the early cooperatives were fairly 
successful, but when prices declined the 
organizations discovered basic faults in 
organization, operating, and sales meth- 
ods. The transition period was one of 
experimentation in new methods until the 
present type of organization is vastly 
different from that of the original or- 
ganizations. 


The changes made in cooperative mar- 
keting of cotton have effected a closer un- 
derstanding and working relationship be- 
tween the associations and their mem- 
bers. Under present contractual ar- 
rangements, responsibility is shared with 
the individual members, particularly with 
respect to the choice of time when sales 
are to be made. The members are study- 
ing the problems of marketing more 
carefully than ever before, and the re- 
sult is certain to be more sympathetic 
and better informed membership. 

“In the beginning, one of the principal 
purposes of cooperative cotton market- 
ing was to avoid “dumping” in the fall 
by distributing sales in an orderly man- 
ner throughout the year. It was ex- 
pected that this program would result in 
the highest possible average prices. 
Since then the ideas of cooperative cot- 
ton marketing officials with respect to or- 
derly marketing have undergone a com- 
plete change. Under the operation of 
the daily price-fixation pools, for example, 
the association sells spot cotton, when- 
ever there is sufficient mill demand, but 
leaves the time of price fixation entirely 
in the hands of the individual members. 
The early belief that “dumping” caused 
an autumnal price dip has been dis- 
carded as the behavior of prices has come 
to be better understood. 

Change Effected. 

A very important change has been 
made in cooperative marketing with re- 
spect to pooling practices. During the 
first few years it was the practice of 
cotton cooperatives to distribute the exact 
distributable proceeds of each grade and 
staple pool to the members participating 
in it without regard to prices being re- 
turned to members from other pools. 
Each pool was treated separately as if 
there were only one pool. Before very 
long it was discovered that in some in- 
stances higher. prices per pound were 


being paid for the lower grades and! 


shorter staples than for higher grades 
and longer staples. 

This situation has been corrected by 
carrying the sales of all pools in one 
sales account and distributing the total 
nondistributable amount to the various 
pools in proportion to the quantity in 
each pool and in accordance with proper 
commercial grade and staple differences. 
In this manner the member receives full 
value for his cotton on a quality basis 
and is given the production incentives 
necessary to an jmprovement of his 
quality. 

A gradual increase in direct-to-mill 
sales has been in evidence during recent 
years, and some of the associations are 
now selling 100 per cent of their cotton 
in this way. Classing and grading serv- 
ices have been improved, and the cotton 
being offered by cotton cooperatives to- 
day probably comes nearer to being uni- 
formly classed and stapled than at any 
previous time in the history of the 
movement, 
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Assessment of Duty 
On Foreign Coffee 


Asked by Porto Rico 


Tariff. Would Aid Growers 
Injured by Hurricane, Ac- 
cording to Resident 
Commissioner. 


_A duty of 5 cents a pound on all for- 
eign coffee imported into the United 
States will be advocated in the tariff bill 
to be framed during the extra session of 
Congress, according to a statement by 
Resident Commissioner of Porto Rico, 
Felix Cordova Davila. 


“Porto Rico should not be denied this 
tariff protection,” states Mr. Davila, 
“as she is buying from the United States 
merchandise and agricultural products 
to the amount of over $86,000,000 annu- 
ally, and she cannot buy from ony other 
country because of the tariff wall. The 
|American producers find in Porto Rico 
a sale for their products at prices pro- 
tected by this tariff wall; logically the 
Porto Rican producer should also be able 
to sell his product in the United States 
on the same reciprocable basis. 

Uses American Ships. 

“Porto Rico, an American community 
has today no other steamship connection 
with the United States than American 
bottoms. Porto Rico is under the coast- 
wise shipping law, and therefore obliged 
to use only American steamers for trans- 
porting her products at higher freight 
rates than she would have to pay to for- 
eign steamers. If we take this also into 
consideration, I do not see why Congress 
|should not give us due protection. Porto 
Rico, being one of the best commercial 
clients of the United States, her demand 
should find echo in Congress; and much 
more now, after having suffered so much 
on account of the unfortunate hurricane 
of September 13, 1928.” 

A statement by Mr. Davila, giving the 
reasons for a tariff on coffee which is 
now on the free list, follows in full text: 


A duty of no less than 5 cents per 
pound on all foreign coffee imported into 
the United States should be levied, for 
the following reasons: 

First. This duty will probably not af- 
fect the consumer, as it will be absorbed 
by the middleman. 

Second. It will stimulate the mainte- 
nance of the small farm and create the 
small, independent farmer. 

Would Relieve Hardships. 

Third. It will give employment in Porto 
Rico to more than 300,000 people and will 
contribute to relieve the hardships caused 
by overpopulation in an island of 3,435 
square miles and inhabited by nearly 
1,500,000 souls. 

_ Fourth. Because of the ruinous condi- 
tion of the industry which dates from the 
time of the American occupation, when 
we lost the Spanish market, and it is only 
fair that some compensation will be af- 
forded to the coffee producers of the 
island. 

_ Fifth. Because the high cost of living 
in Porto Rico is due principally to the 
high tariff paid by Porto Ricans on the 
commodities from the United States con- 
sumed by them, such as rice and dried 
fish; and in just reciprocity, protection 
should be given to the only industry 
chiefly owned by Porto Ricans, and which 
employs a great number of laborers the 
year around. 

Sixth. It will enable land in Porto Rico 
to be profitably cultivated, and which 
land is essential for the support of our 
teeming population. 

Aid to Coffee Growers. 

Seventh. It would be the most ef- 
fective way for the permanent rehabilita- 
tion of the coffee growers who suffered 
most severely as a result of the hurrican 
of last September, which almost totally 
destroyed their plantations. 

Eighth. Because the Porto Rican cof- 
fee is one of the best in the world, and 
the development of this American indus- 
try in Porto Rican territory would not 
| only be the salvation of the smaller 
farmer, but a credit to the United States 
as well. 

Ninth. Because it would produce to the 
United States Treasury an income of 
$75,000,000 annually. 

I hope I have made myself clear. We 
are far from criticizing Congress for in- 
creasing the duty on rice and dried fish, 
and thereby preserving the standard of 
living of the American farmers and 
fishermen, but we are asking that we be 
treated with 4 sense of reciprocity, and 
that as long as we are bound to pay the 
high tariff on the commodities we con- 
sume, the Porto Rican coffee growers 
should be granted due protection not 
merely to change their standards of liv- 
- but to protect and sustain their very 
ives. 

I have spoken at length on coffee, be« 
cause this commodity is on the free list, 
and on account of the distressing condi- 
tion of the coffee growers, but this does 
not mean that we are less interested in 
obtaining an increase on other products, 
The fruit growers, who are also in a very 
critical condjtion, deserve additional 
protection. The necessity of an increase 
of the tariff on fruits was amply argued 
by growers from porto Rica who ap- 
peared before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

I wish to state, in closing, that if ade- 
quate protection is provided to all these 
products, Congress will not only impart 
due justice to our farmers, but will also 
promote their welfare and future pros- 


| perity. 








Large Tobacco Crop 
Planted in Porto Rico 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
low that of 1928 when 40,310 acres were 
| planted, 

The production this year is in fact 
larger than in 1928, when approximately 
22,000,000 pounds were produced, but it 
is still only a little over one-half of the 
record 1927 crop of about 47,000,000 
pounds gathered from an area of 85,000 
acres. 

The development of later plantings is 
hampered by lack of rainfall and the 
final result of the crop is still largely 
dependent on the weather and adequate 
sheds for curing, according to a radio- 
gram to the United States Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner J. R. McKey at San Juan, 
dated February 22, 1929. A serious 
shortage of curing facilities, due to the 
destruction of curing barns by the hur- 
ricane last September, is generally con-— 
sidered a weak spot in the Porto Rican 
tobacco situation, Very little market. _ 
able tobacco of the old crop , 
unsold, 
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Given to Aid Research at 
Colleges on Pacific 
Coast. 


radio reception. In many cases it is 
possible to provide filters, shields, chokes, 
etc., either at the sources of disturbance 
or at the receiving set, which do much 
to rélieve the difficulties. 

Part of the disturbance from the elec- 
trical devices is practica inevitable 
and must be regarded, like atmospheric 
disturbances, as part of the inherent 
limitation of radio reception. In other 
words, the limitation upon radio recep- 
tion is not only the distance and the 
power of the transmitting stations and 
the sensitiveness of the receiving set, 
but also the omnipresent background of 
slight electrical disturbances which 
drown out signals below a certain in- 
tensity. This background of electrical 
disturbances is the underlying reason 
why reception from local stations is in- 
herently superior to reception from dis- 
tant stations, 


Disturbance Caused 
By Power Wires Nearby 


Power-line Induction—A frequent 
cause of interference is the presence 
| of alternating-current power wires near 
he gsserted, were from $5,000 to $8,000 | hn saben ae Sonal wit Low-fre. 
per_ year. See's quency voltages (usually 60 cycles) are 
“I Se ts = | induced and the resultant current flow- 
areata an acosfng thatthe Pai | nem, thy Zecling reat cues, 
Coast Electrical yoy had ever ceivers. ‘The low pitch of the hum will 
spent money = t ri of this| usually identify this source of inter- 
Se ete — ‘which he was| ference. A method of ae, +S 
s i . 

octy resident, Mr. Frost told the | least reducing the Ss 
tly P that there are only two em- interference is to place t e antenna as 
ao IH Taylor, the secretary, | 18° 8 possible from the wire lines and 

ployes, Samuel Hi. tayior, *’! at right angles to them. 


and N. F. Sutherland, the treasurer. When the interference cannot be elimi- 


Paul | Downing is now president, he/ itoq by such means, the proper choice 
stated. 


of a receiving set may help. An induc- 
3 “I have been a member of the exteu-| Pf 3 recupled (two-circuit) receiving set 
tive committee a good arseite ee ie} is less susceptible to such interference 
serted the witness. “I have been vic The use of 


: ithan a single-circuit set. ( 
president, So and a member of) (ne or more stages of radio-frequenty 
various committees. 


| amplification should also help to filter 

No one has been employed by the as-| “a i audio-frequency iniarForence. It 
sociation for writing, nor has payments | },. been suggested that audio-frequency 
been made, to his knowledge, to @NY/ interference might be shunted around a 
college professors or colleges, with one | receiving set having a series antenna 
exception, he said. | condenser by connecting between the an- 

“We have given some money, about | tonna and ground terminals of the set 
$250, in support of an extension course! . yich resistance, which will offer lower 
in the University of California for the | impedance to the audio frequency than 
purpose of training meter men,” he testi-| 1) the receiving set itself. 


. CG. watkid thi onsists of | ° 
fied. “This course, which consis Power Noises Made 


teaching the mechanics of meters, was | ht " 
open to anybody.” |By Electrical Devices 


Work in the same university on rural) ‘S).+4ing Apparatus.—Sparks are pro- 
electrification, had received the coopera-) qyceq in the normal operation of many 
tion of the association. =, |types of electrical apparatus (such as 
Membership in #he association, includ- | motors, doorbells, buzzers,¥gasoline en- | 
ing three classes, A, B and C, numbers | sines, X-ray apparatus, violet-ray ma- | 
from 2,500 to 3,000, ranging from the| chines, some forms of battery charg- 
large power companies to small retailers |ers, rural telephone ringers, heating pad 
and distributors, he said. _ | thermostats). Sparks are also sometimes 
Motion Pictures Used. .. | produced at defective insulators, trans- 
Representatives of the Coast Associa- formers, etc., of electric wire lines. 
tion, said the witness, speak “to civic| Sparks usually give rise to electric waves 
groups occasionally and to schools and | which travel along the electric poWer 
reports have been compiled on the num-/ wires and by them are radiated out and 
ber of speeches made and to how many| are then picked up by radio receiving 
persons. In addition the Association uses | sets, The noise thus produced in a radio} 
the radio and distributes moving PIC-| set may come from a disturbance which | 
tures in the member States. 7 | has traveled many miles along the elec- 
These moving pictures, Mr. Frost in-| trie power wires. 
sisted, are “used to demonstrate the; One remedy for such types of interfer- 
miracles wrought by electricity,” rather! ence is to eliminate the spark. This is 
than the miracles wrought by private| possible if the spark is an electrical leak 
power development. —————= == = 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ern Sierras Power Company, the Great 
Western Power pet ago and the Pa- 
ific Gas and Electric Company. 

i. Frost further testified that he 
had heard the name of Jeff Pollard men- 
tioned as secretary to the Power and 
Light Association, though not necessa- 
rily as an “official secretary. 

Asked whether this group of power 
executives did not name the advisory 
committee of the California Electrical 
Bureau, of which he is a member, the 
witness said: “I believe that to be a 
fact.” 

Funds Given to Colleges. s 

Later in his testimony, Mr. Frost said 
that the so-called Light and Power As- 
sociation has made contributions for the | 
last two years, at least, to colleges do- 
ing research work in connection with 
rural electrification. The amounts paid, 





The Information Bureau of the Pacific! civic development in their locality, many 
Coast Electrical Association simply} ofthem having access in such capacities 
gathers information for the use of those| as chairman of community theatrical en- 
requesting it, but does not work aiong/}terprises, community chest organizations 
the methods of the Information Bureau| and Y. M. C. A. campaigns, etc. 
of the parent organization, the National “Our company has done a great deal 
Electric Light Association, continued the} financially ond otherwise in supporting | 
witness. No publications are issued ex-|the California Development Association, 
cept pamphlets announcing and setting} which functions very largely in the way 
forth the programs of the annual con-|of a State chamber of commerce. We 
ventions. : have cooperated with local and Los An-!} 

In the matter of text-books, the as-|geles Chambers of Commerce in adver- | 
sociation has done nothing, said Mr.|tising campaigns of national scope by 
Frost. A committee on cooperation with | giving our proper percentage of financial 
educational institutions was organized in| support. We have also cooperated by ad- 
1927 on the suggestion of the national] vertising in our own name the advan- 
organization. Dean C. O. Ruggles of Ohio| tage of Southern California with pari 
State University was sent to California | ticular reference to electrical power fa- 
by the National Electric Light Associa-| cilities. We believe that we have ob-| 
tion, he stated, in connection with this | tained better results through cooperating | 
work. | with chambers of commerce as above 

Mailed School Pamphlets. | stated than by trying to do such promo- 

Neither the Pacific Coast Electrical As- | tional work in our own name.” 
sociation, the California Electrical Bu-| Another letter relating to expenses 
reau nor the Power and Light Associa- | for speakers before the annual conven- 
tion, took part in the campaigns against | tion of the Pacific Coast Electrical As- 
the Water and Power Act, testified Mr.| sociation was written by R. R. Cowles, 
Frost. Efforts made or money spent|chairman of the program committee, to 
against the Act were supplied by the|James F. Pollard, treasurer of the asso- 
individual companies, he said. ciation, on May 27, 1927. This commu- 

Mr. Frost also told the Commission | nication says in part: 
that he knew of no contributions to! “There is one speaker, however, whose 
Presidential or Senatorial campaigns |expense will have to be handled in ad- 
since 1923. |vance. I refer to Dr. Mariana Bertolla, 

In May, 1928, Mr. Frost declared that|who is president and director’ of the 
he had mailed out about 1,500 copies | California Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
of the school pamphlet, “Electricity,” | We are very anxious to have Dr. Bertolla 
bearing the name of the National Elec-| speak at the Friday morning public re- 
tric Light Association. This was done/jlations section meeting. Dr. Bertolla is 
following disclosures made before the| willing to speak, but she will be in San 
Federal Trade Commission regarding | Diego at that time attending some simi- 
the use of such a book in Connecticut | lar meeting. It is, therefore, necessary 
and Alabama. for us to provide transportation from 

“T mailed these out to convince school! San Diego to Santa Cruz and return to 
professors there was no insiduous prop-|San Diego. The cost of this transporta- 
aganda in the pamphlet,” declared Mr.| tion, including Puilman both ways, will 
Frost. “I did it myself, at no one’s sug-| be $41.89. I would, therefore, request 
gestion.” |that you have a check made out to the 

Documents were put into the record | Southern Pacific to that amount and send 
showing various public relations activ-|it to me, together with a check for $10 
ities of California power groups. One| made out to Dr. Mariana Bertolla to 
such letter dated January 30, 1928, from | cover incidental traveling expenses. 

Mr. Frost to John B. Reynolds, Secre- Club Contact Desirable. 
tary of the Civic Development Commit- “The above may be a little irregular 
tee of the National Electric Light As-| but it is the only way I can see that it 
sociation, points out that the Southern] can be handled and I have been obliged 
California Edison Company operates in| to take the initiative in this manner in 
10 southern California counties, which} order to secure Dr. Bertolla. Both Mr. 
it has divided into 30 districts each un- | West and Mr. Coleman feel that this con- 
der a district manager. tact with the President of the Federa- 
Active In Civic Work. tion of Women’s Clubs is a very desirable 

“Our company has always given sup-| one from our standpoint.” 
port financially,” he wrote, “to the local A letter to Dr. Bertolla from Mr. 
chambers of commerce within each of | Frost was also put into the record, This 
our districts, Our district managers | letter was dated December 25, 1927, and 
have in many instances been allowed to| follows in full text: 
serve as presidents of the chambers of “Mr, Clark Baker has been considerate 
commerce and in practically all instances | enough to forward to me a copy of your 
our district managers are on the direc-| letter addressed to him and copy of your 
torate of local chambers. We think it| letter addressed to presidents of the va- 
the best policy not to have our man-| rious clubs affiliated with the California 
agers accept the presidency of these| Federation of Women’s Clubs calling 
chambers because of the fact that mat-| their attention to the importance of bet- 
ters of a controversial nature may de-| ter lightine 
velop, but we urge them to be directors “As President of the Pacific Coast 
and take a very active part in any civic| Electrical Association, I want to ex- 
development matters that may be of in-| press to you my appreciation for the 
terest to the community. splendid cooperation you are giving us 

“We also have our managers and some| in this important matter. The ultimate 
of their chief assistants take active parts! benefit to a great number of people 
in civic organizations such as Rotary | through your interest in this matter will 
Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, Lions Clubs, Ex-| be of great value, as only a woman of 
chanbe Clubs, etc, Our managers are | your profession and position ean thor- 
always prominently indentified with any | oughly realize.” 








the motor 


Elimination of Power Interference 
Is Advocated to Aid Radio Reception 


Bureau of Standards Advises Correction of Inefficient 
Electrical Devices and Use of Filters. 
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and not necessary to the operation of the 
device in which it occurs. Many very 
useful electrical machines, however, re- 
quire for their operation the making and 
breaking of electrical circuits while they 
are carrying current and whenever this 
happens a spark is produced. It is im- 
possible to eliminate these machines so 
that it is necessary to make the spark 
of such nature or so arrange the circuits 
that the radio-ferequency current is re- 
duced or prevented from radiating. 

To prevent the radio-frequency cur- 
rent produced by a spark from getting 
on to the lines connecting the sparking 
apparatus some form of filter circuit is 
necessary. A condenser (1 microfarad, 
more or less) connected across the spark- 
ing points will short etreuit a consider- 
able amount of the radio-frequency cur- 
rent, or, a condenser connected from each 
side of the line to ground will serve the 
same purpose. When any connections 
are made to the power line, in order to 
avoid fire and personal injury, only ap- 
paratus that is carefully tested as to 
voltage and current-carrying capacity 
should be used and the power company 
should be consulted before making the 
installation. Additions to the power 
lines should be made only by qualified 
persons. 


Causes of Interference 


Arise from Many Sources 

A choke coil in each side of the line 
in addition to the condensers connected 
to ground forms a simple filter circuit 
which should prevent frequencies in the 
broadcast range from getting in the 
line. A high inductance (choke. coil) or 
high resistance cgnnected in each side of 
the line changes the characteristics of the 
circuit so as to reduce the amount of 
power radiated. 7 

If such a filter cincuit is not effective 
or is impractical, the apparatus may in 
some cases be surrounded by solid metal 
sheet or wire screen which is thoroughly 
grounded. The screen should completely 
surround the apparatus. This may be 
diffieult. For example, in shielding the 
ignition system of a gasoline engine the 
spark coils and all wires and other parts 
of the system must be enclosed in metal 
shields and these must be very well 
grounded. 

Location of Source of Interferences.— 
The first thing to do in tracing the 
source of trouble is to make sure that 
it is not in,the recéiving set itself. The 
next thing is to open the electric switch 
at the house meter; if the interfering 
noise is still heard in the radio set, the 
source is then known to be outside the 
house. It is then desirable to report the 
situation to the electric power company. 
Many of the companies have apparatus 
for the purpose of following up com- 


plaints of this kind. Usually a receiving | 


set with a coil antenna is used to de-| 


termine the direction from which the in- | sueh request as set forth in said report. 


terfering noise comes, and this outfit is 
taken from place to place until the source | 
is found. The location of such sources is 
often a very difficult and baffling un- 
dertaking. It sometimes requires that the 
power be cut off of parts of the line, 
in order to trace down the part of the 
line where the trouble arises. The trouble 
sometimes comes from a spark discharge 
over an insulator to ground, or between 
a pair of wires, or it may be that the 
wire is touching some object such as a 
tree, pole, guy wire, etc. Such a spark 
discharge is a loss of power to the op- 
erating company and a potential source 
of serious trouble, and for these reasons 
the company is probably more interested 
in finding and eliminating this type of 
trouble than the radio listener. Large 
leaks and sparks may be observed at 
night, especially in wet weather. How- 
ever, sparks which are too small to be 
readily noticed may cause serious inter- 
ference to radio reception. 

Commutators.—Where _ direct-current 
motors are in operation near a radio re- 
ceiving set, interference is sometimes 
caused, especially when the brushes on 
are sparkling badly. The 
sparking should be reduced as much as 
possible by cleaning the commutator 
and proper setting of the brushes. The 
remaining interference is sometimes 
overcome by placing two condensers 
(about 2 microfarads each) in series 
across the power supply line and con- 
necting their midpoint to a good ground 
system. This is substantially as out- 
lined above under “Sparking Appa- 
ratus.” 

Bell Ringers.—Another source of in- 
terference is the ringing machine used 
in rural telephone exchanges. Tele- 
phone engineers can reduce or eliminate 
interference by connecting a filter be- 
tween the machine and the ringing keys; 
constants of a suitable filter are given 
on page 44 of Radio Broadcast, May, 
1924, 

Electrical Precipitators 


For Smoke Cause Trouble 

Precipitators.—Many cases of radio 
interference have been caused by electri- 
cal precipitators which are used to pre- 
vent smoke and noxious fumes or ma- 
terial from leaving the chimney. The 
precipitator operates by establishing a 
highly charged electric field inside the 
chimney of such a nature and direction 
that particles going up the chimney are 
charged and driven against the walls 
where they stick. Precipitators cause 
interference for the reason that the high 
voltage used in their operation is ob- 
tained from a rectifier which produces 
sparks and generates radio-frequency 
alternating currents as well as the di- 
rect current which the precipitators need. 
If the precipitator is so designed and ar- 
ranged that the distance between the 
rectifier and the chimney is only a few 
feet or if the entire apparatus includ- 
ing all lands is housed in a metal build-, 
ing there is usually no trouble. But if 
the rectifier is separated from the chim- 
ney the wire which joins them forms a 
good antenna which will radiate and 
cause interference for 20 miles or more. 
Interference from these precipitators 
can be eliminated by placing a grounded 
wire screen entirely around these wires 
and thoroughly grounding the wire screen 
and the rectifier. If screening of the 
various parts is impracticable, damping 
resistances can be inserted at various 
points in the wire Ime which will re- 
duce the amount of power radiated. 
Tuned circuits connected across the spark 
gap of the rectifier will assist by ab- 
sorbing the radio-frequency power. 

The study of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards can be obtained in Circular letter 
No, 182, 
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Public Utilities 


Rock Island Railway 
To Abandon Part of . 


Track in Missouri 


Authorization Given to Cease 
Operation on Line from 
Wallace to Edgerton 
Junction. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
to abandon part of its line, from Wal- 
lace to Edgerton Junction, Mo., but has 
denied the application of the company 
for authority to abandon the line between 
Rushville and Wallace, Mo., without 
prejudice to its right to renew the re- 

uest after a year if it can be made 
to appear that the traffic has not been 
sufficient. 

The full text of the certificate and 
order, issued by Division 4 in Finance 
Docket No. 6926, dated March 9 and 
just made public, follows: 

A hearing and investigation of the 
matters and things involved in this pro- 
ceeding having been had, and said divi- 
sion having, on the date hereof, made and 
filed a report containing its fidings of 
fact and conclusions thereon, which re- 
port is hereby referred to and made a 
part hereof: 


Abandonment Authorized. 


It is hereby certified, That the pres- 
ent and future public convenience and 
necessity permit the abandonment by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company of the part of a line of railroad 
from Wallace to Edgerton Junction, in 
Buchanan and Platte Counties, Mo., de- 
scribed in the application and in said 
report. 

It is ordered, That this certificate 
shall take effect and be in force from and 
after 30 days from the date hereof. 
Tariffs applicable on said part of the line 
of railroad herein authorized to be 
abandoned may be canceled upon notice 
to this Commission and to the general 
public by not less than 10 days’ filing 
and posting in the manner prescribed in 
section 6 of the interstate commerce act. 

It is further ordered, That, when 
filing schedules canceling tariffs appli- 
cable on the part of the line of railroad 
herein authorized to be abandoned, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company shall in such schedules refer 
to this certificate by title, date, and 
docket number. 


Report Required of Road. 

It is further ordered, That the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company shall report to this Commission 
as required by Valuation Order No. 24, 
effective May 15, 1928. 

And it is further ordered, That that 
part of the application herein which is 
for authority to abandon the part of said 
line of railroad between Rushville and 
Wallace, Mo., be, and it is hereby, de- 
nied without prejudice to the renewal of 


Employes of Railroads 
Decreased in Past Year 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a compilation of railway wage 
statistics for 1928 which is a consolida- 
tion of the 12 monthly summaries issued 
during the year, with certain minor cor- 
rections. 

For the year the number of employes, 
which is the average of the 12 monthly 
counts, was 1,680,187, a decrease of 80,- 
812 or 4.59 per cent compared with the 
returns for the year 1927. The total 
compensation was $2,862,099,609, a de- 
crease of 3.09 per cent. 

The average straight-time hourly 
earnings for all employes reported on 
the hourly basis increased from 59.8 to 
61.3 cents, and the average  straight- 
time daily earnings of all employes re- 
ported on the daily basis increased from 
8.15 to $8.29. The overtime paid for 
amounted to 14,890,397 hours, as com- 
pared with 18,922,449 in 1927. 


Great Western Railroad 
Granted Trackage Rights 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced March 22 that Division 4 had 
approved a report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 7469, authorizing the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad Company 
to operate over about 0.407 mile of track 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
and about 1.73 miles of track of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company; and to abandon operation_over 
about 3.947 miles of track of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company at Omaha, 
Douglas County, Nebr. 


Appeal Filed in Traction 
Dispute in California 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
struction by the traction company of ex- 
tensions of its tracks at Lodi, Calif., to 
serve various industries which it says 
are adequately served by the Southern 
Pacific trackage and would simply dupli- 
cate the service now rendered by the 
Southern Pacific. This, it says, “would 
result in the Western Pacific and Santa 
Fe, two of carrier’s joint proprietors, us- 
ing the carrier to the unfair disadvan- 
tage of one of the joint proprietors, and 
would result in wrongful diversion of 
business from the Southern Pacific.” 

Therefore the Southern Pacific asks 
the Commission to make such supple- 
mental order or orders as it may deem 
necessary or appropriate, declaring that 
the action proposed in the resolution of 
the Central California directors is a dis- 
crimination against the Southern Pacific 
and in contravention of the decisions and 
orders of the Commission heretofore en- 
tered. 


Power Cable Authorized 
Under St. Croix River 


Application for laying a submarine 
cable between Robbinston, Me., and St, 
Andrews, Canada, across the St. Croiz 
River has heen approved, according to 
an announcement by the Department of 
War March 22, which follows in full 
text: 

The Secretary of War has approved 
the application of the St, Croix Gas 
Light Company, of Calais, Me., for a 
permit to lay and maintain an armored 
submarine power transmission cable 
across the St. Croix River between the 


Net Income of Railways for January . 
Gains More Than One-third Over 1928 


-———__— 


Operating Revenues Increase and Ratio of Expense to 
Receipts Is Smaller Than Last Year. 


oe 


Net railway operating income of the Class I railroads for January amounted to 
$77,261,600, as compared with $56,562,282 for January, 1928, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly compilation of railway revenues and 
expenses. Operating revenues for the month also showed a considerable increase, 
from $458,208,797 in January, 1928, to $487,027,228 in January, 1929. The Com- 
mission’s summary for the roads of the United States slewsi. 

1929. 
241,291.19 


. $866,838,464 
*74,986,687 
9,282,550 
9,096,634 
16,214,321 
9,855,146 
1,060,893 
307,467 
487,027,228 


1928. 


Average number of miles operated 240,480.07 


Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 


Se eee eres eseererereesese 


$337,960,098 
778,642,497 
7,819,912 
8,137,953 
15,415,656 
9,511,948 
1,096,130 
375,397 
458,208,797 


Geir DUNEE CEMMRDGLUAMON: 0 655.604 bobwacs saw CEN C Us He: 
Incidental 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 
Railway operating revenues ..... 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures .ccccsccccccenccccecce 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic 
Transportation . 
Miscellaneous operations ....... Ss Nees eewehe ces ee er 
General 
Transportation for investment—Cr. ........ eccepe 
Railway operating expenses 
Net revenue from railway operations 
WRUWOY COR GUGOTORID oo. cc. i ccinscccces 
Uncollectible railway revenues ... 
Railway operating inceme .... 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ... 7,065,599 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ........ 1,974,669 
Net railway operating income see 77,261,600 
Ratio of expense to revenues (per cent) ...... 75.84 


58,351,506 
100,158,544 
10,655,426 
179,853,915 + 
4,807,735 
16,259,891 
747,461 
369,339,556 
117,687,672 
31,312,918 
72,886 
86,301,868 


58,505,833 
97,711,500 
10,491,732 
117,235,177 
4,668,999 
16,340,201 
962.753 
363,990,689 
94,218,108 
28,706,436 
92,874 
65,418,798 
6,918,619 
1,937,897 
56,562,282 
79.44 
*Includes $3,313,652 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. {Includes $3,295,206 sleeping 
and parlor car surcharge. 








Freight Revenues  |Scrap Iron Industry 


Increased for 1928] To Discuss Practices 


Passenger Business of Class|Conference of Yard Dealers 
I Railroads Declined And Brokers Is Called by 
During Year. Trade Commission. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000 tons a 
year. 

The average use of scrap iron by steel 
mills in the manufacture of steel is ap- 
proximately 45 per cent scrap and 55 per 
cent pig iron and other raw materials. 

Agencies engaged in gathering scrap 
iron and steel may be divided into three 
distinct classes, namely, (1) the peddlers, 
who operate on a small scale in gather- 
ing material from the countryside: (2) 
the yard dealers, who buy scrap from 
industrial plants and from the peddlers, 
preparing it by shearing into proper 
lengths or sorting according to quality 
of iron and steel, and putting it through 
other processes in accordance with re- 
quirements of the steel industry; and 
(3) the brokers, who take contracts for 
large tonnages from steel mills and fill 
these contracts by buying from yard 
dealers throughout the country. This 
third class may be considered the whole- 
salers of the industry. The conference is 
intended for the yard dealers and 
brokers. 

The Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, 
Inc., composed of 11 chapters in such 
steel producing centers as Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Reading, Philadelphia, 
Newark, Hartford, and Boston, is doing 
preliminary work in preparing the in- 
dustry for self-regulation under the 
trade practice conference plan. It is esti- 
mated that the Institute represents more 


than 85 per cent of the tonnage shipped 
by dealers to the steel mills, ae 
Fleet Corporation 


Class I railways of the United States 
in 1928 handled 432,985,068,000 ton-miles 
of revenue freight and had freight reve- 


nues amounting to $4,679,836,794, as 
compared with 429,068,522,000 ton-miles 
and $4,637,617,879 in 1927, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
summary of revenue traffic statistics 
that is just made public. The summary 
is compiled from reports filed by 169 
steam railways, excluding the switching 
and terminal companies. 

The average revenue per ton-mile was 
1.081 cents, the same as it was in 1927. 

Passenger traffic for the year amounted 
to 31,538,130,000 passenger-miles, as 
compared with 33,656,323,000 for the year 
before, and passenger revenues amounted 
to $898,951,220, as compared with $974,- 
821,180. The average revenue per pas- 
senger-mile was 2.850 cents, as compared 
with 2.896 cents in 1927. In commuta- 
tion service, which amounted to 6,609,- 
208,000 pasenger-miles, the average reve- 
nue per passenger mile was 1.110 cents. 


Rate Complaints ' 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public March 
22 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are summarized as follows: 

No. 21804, Sub. 1—O. A. Smith Agency, 
Inc., of Cincinnati, et al. v. Bush Terminal 
Railroad et al. Ask Commission to order 
establishment of reasonable rates on pulp- 
board from Roanoke Rapids, N. C., to 
Newark, N. J., and Brooklyn, Maspeth, 
Long Island City, and New York, N. Y. 
Claim reparation of $5,000. 

No. 21970, Sub. 2.—Ashland Refining 
Company, Inc., of Ashland, Ky., v. Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad et al. 
Asks Commisson to prescribe reasonable 
rates on petroleum products from Leach, 
Ky., to Columbia and Pulaski, Tenn. 

No. 22052.—Alabama By-Products Cor- 
poration, of Birmingham, et al. v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad et al. Request 
Commission to order establishment of rea- 
sonable rates on coke from Dolcito Junc- 
tion and other Alabama points to destina- 
tions in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and the 
southern peninsula of Michigan. 

No. 22057.—P. A. Klipstein, of Bakers- 
field, Calif., v. Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
feeder cattle from Cedar City, Utah, to 
Gosford, Calif. Claims reparation. 

No. 22058.—Corning Glass Works, of 
Corning, N. Y., v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al. Asks Commission to prescribe 
reasonable joint through rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia mines to Wellsboro, Pa, Claims 
reparation. 

No. 22059.—Scott & Howe Lumber Co., 
of Ironwood, Mich., v. Chicago & North- 
western Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on hardwood mine boards from 
Ironwood, Mich., and Mellen, Wis., to 
Minnesota points. Claims reparation. 

No. 22060.—Germain Lumber Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., v. New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad et al. Claims repara- 
tion of $73.60 on one car of lumber from 
Sopchopyy, Fla., to New Haven, Conn. | 

No. 22061.—Peterson Art Furniture Co., 
of Minneapolis, v. Chicago Great Western 
Railroad. Claims reparation on various 
shipments of furniture from Waterville 
and Faribault, Minn., to New York, N. Y. 

No. 22062.—Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., of Grand Island, Nebr., v. St. Joseph 
& Grand Island Railway et al. Claims repa- 
ration on numerous shipments of wheat 
flour and bran, shorts, middlings, etce., 
mixed carloads, from Grand Island to 
destinations in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana and elsewhere. 

No. 22064.—King Co., of Sheffield, Ala., 
v. Florida East Coast Railway et al. Seeks 
reasonable rate on cast iron lamp posts 
from West Palm Beach, Fla., to Sheffield, 
Ala. Claims reparation. 

No. 22065.—Galesburg Horse & Mule 
Company, Inc., of Galesburg, Ill. et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Ask Commission to order establish- 
ment of reasonable rates on horses and 
mules from Galesburg, IIL, to Atlanta, Ga. 
Claim reparation. 

No. 22066.—Light Grain & Milling Co., 
of Liberal, Kans. v. Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railway et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on grain and grain products 
from points in Kansas, accorded transit 
privileges at Liberal, Kans., and refor- 
warded to interstate destinations, Claims 
reparation. 

No. 22069.—F. & A. Opler, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. 
Requests Commission to prescribe rea- 
sonable rates on cocoa refuse from Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa., to Chicago. Claims repara- 
tion. 


Reduces Expenses 


Smaller Personnel Required 
Since Sale of Ship Lines. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Fleet Corporation pay-roll in Washing- 


tion, where the executive offices are main- 
tained, totals 706 persons. The remain- 
der of the personnel are distributed 
throughout the country and in foreign 
ports. 

Plans for curtailment of the Fleet 
Corporation’s organization were drafted 
by the Chairman of the Shipping Board, 
T. V. O’Connor, when he asumed the 
presidency of the Corporation last Jan- 
uary. It was explained that the origi- 
nal intention was to make a 20 per cent 
reduction, but that with the sale of the 
United States Lines and the American 

erchant Lines a further cut of 5 per 
cent was decided upon. 

First steps in the retrenchment pro- 
gram, it was declared, already have been 
taken. Reductions have been ordered in 
the offices of the comptroller and treas- 
urer of the Corporation, and shortly will 
be followed by further releases. 

During the last five years the Fleet 
Corporation has steadily disposed of ship- 
ping lines, pursuant to the terms of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920, providing 
for the gradual turning over of the Gov- 
ernment-owned merchant marine to pri- 
vate operation. Eighteen lines have 
been sold during this period, and the: re- 
maining 19 are operated by private com- 
panies under managing operators’ agree- 
ments. 

The United States Lines, it was said, 
was the only service operated directly by 
the Government, through the Fleet Cor- 
poration. Now that this service has 
been sold, the Fleet Corporation has be- 
come primarily an administrative agency, 
it was said. 


Funds Are Provided 
For Gibraltar Survey 


Appropriations have been provided 
for the continuance of the survey of 


of Gibraltar, reports the Commercial At- 
tache at Madrid, Charles A. Livengood, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
March 21 in a statement, which follows 
in full text: 

The commission which was created by 
the Spanish Government for the pur- 
pose of carrying out technical studies 
regarding the geological and oceanologi- 
cal conditions pertaining to the pro- 
jected tunnel under the Strait of Gi- 
braltar will continue its work during 
the year 1929. Appropriations have 
been made for further geological sur- 
veys and for studies regarding a sub- 
marine railroad. 

The first problem of the geologists 


SS a 


towns of Robbinston, Me., and St. An- 
drews, N. B.. provided a Presidential 
license be secured, as this cable will 
make a physical connection between the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. ; ait: 


plans for the tunnel under the Straits | 


Modern Processes 
Of Hardening Steel 


Are Shown in Film 


Improvements in Heat Treat- 
ment of Automobile Parts 
Are Depicted as Be- 
ing Typical. 


How steel is treatea by heat to pre- 
pare it for many industrial uses is de- 
picted in an educational motion picture 
just filmed by the Bureau of Mines, the 

epartment of Commerce announced 
March 20. 

This film will be lent without charge 
to educational institutions, churches, 
clubs, civic, business and military or- 
ganizations, it was stated in the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 

“The Heat Treatment of Steel” is the 
subject of the latest addition to the li- 
brary of educational motion picture films 
produced by the Department for the 
visualization of the mineral industries 
of the country. The film was made, un- 
der the supervision of the Bureau of 
Mines, in cooperation with one of the 
large automobile manufacturing com- 
panies, 

It is brought out that some 1,475 
Separate steel parts of a typical auto- 
mobile must be given special heat treat- 
ment, illustrating forcibly the impor- 
tance of this process in the automotive 
manufacturing industry. 

Old Equipment Shown. 

The film begins with a few scenes il- 
lustrating the early days of motoring 
and recalls to mind the fact that the 
automobiles of the nineties were ex- 
tremely uncertain quantities as compared 
with the dependable and efficient motor 
cars of today, which the heat-treatment 
process has helped to make possible. 

The old-time methods of tempering 
steel, with anvil and forge, when the 
color of the metal alone indicated the 
degree of tempering, are shown. Then 
in contrast, the various steps in the 
modern methods of heat treatment, util- 
izing specially designed furnaces sub- 
ject to the utmost precision of control, 
are illustrated. The heat treatment of 
steel, it is pointed out, is the process 
of so heating and cooling the metal as 
to intensify the hardness, toughness or 
flexibility of the steel. 

It is shown how the furnaces are 
heated by crude oil under pressure, con- 
stituting a baking process with the 
source of the heat away from the metal. 
The use of extremely delicate electrical 
temperature indicators, or pyrometers, 
for the automatic regulation of the high 
temperatures is visualized. Other 
scenes show the cooling of the heat 
treated parts in an oil bath, composed 
of 4,000 gallons of special, expensive oil 
kept in constant circulation. 

Tests of Steel Depicted. — 

The various steps in the forging of 
the front axle of an automobile are de- 
picted, from the time that the chemist 
analyzes the steel for the carbon con- 
tent which determines the extent of heat 
treatment required. Microscopic com- 
parisons of the steel before and after 
its subjection to the heat treatment 
process are shown. The process of sur- 
face hardening of the steel parts is also 
depicted. Various processes of physi- 
cally testing the heat-treated steel are 
illustrated. 

Copies of this film, “The Heat Treat- 
ment of Steel,” are now available for 
exhibition by educational institutions, 
churches, clubs, civic, business and mili- 
tary organizations, and others who may 
be interested. Applications for the use 
of the film should be addressed to the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. No charge is made for the 
use of the film, although the exhibitor 
is expected to pay the cost of transpor- 
tation both ways. 


Building Expansion 
Is Shown in Canada 


Many Construction Projects 
Are Planned in Near Future. 


Construction of a $2,000,000 customs 
house at Toronto is one of several con- 
struction projects which have just been 
annoufced in Canada, reports the As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Toronto, 
L, A. France, the Department of Com- 
merce announced March 22 in a state- 
ment which follows in full text: 

Construction work planned in Canada 
includes the following projects: A $150,- 
000 garage, a warehouse to cost $200,- 
000, a $1,500,000 steel plant, a $350,000 
fire department headquarters, and a hy- 
droelectric plant upon which $1,000,000 
will be expended immediately and $5,- 
000,000 eventually, all at Vancouver; a 
$125,000 battery factory, a $2,000,000 
customs house, and a $625,000 hydro- 
electric substation at Toronto; and $800,- 
000 addition to an electric plant, and a 
seminary to cost between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000, Montreal; a $1,000,000 silo 
proposition, Quebec; a $500,000 addition 
to a grain elevator, Midland, Ontario; a 
$150,000 steel rolling mill at New West- 
minster, British Columbia; a $200,000 
chapel and a $500,000 addition to a hotel 
at London, Ontario; a public office build- 
ing to cost $1,500,000 in Calgary, Al- 
berta; a $100,000 apartment house, Win- 
nipeg and a $1,000,000 lock in the Mis- 
tassibi river at Dolbeau, Quebec. Further 
information concerning the foregoing 
may be secured under Reference Canada 
No. 90. 

Assistant Trade Commissioner France 
also reports prospective construction of 
additions to the Ontario Agricultural 
College to cost $242,000, of a $100,000 
school of decorative and applied arts at 
Vancouver, of a school to cost $300,000 
at Windsor, Ontario, and of a $2,000,000 
church school in Montreal. Additional 
details concerning these developments 
are available under Reference Canada 


have been to determine whether or not 
there existed at ‘the Strait of Gibraltar 
impermeable rock which might be pierced 
for a tunnel. The Mediterranean side 
was found to be lacking in this type 
of rock, but, on the Atlantic side the 
geological formation justified the belief 
that suitable conditions existed begin- 
ning at Tarifa. Soundings will there- 
fore be taken to determine the depths 
of the ocean across the strait from this 
point, 

The cost of construction of the tunnel 
has been estimated at 500,000,000 pesetas 
($81,500,000) and the time required for 
completion at from five to six years, 
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Stabilization 


Bond Issues 


% New Issues of Stock |Report of Bank of France Emphasizes 


Offset Decrease in 
Flotation of Bonds 


Heavy Outflow of Gold and 
Increase in Volume of 
Credit Shown in Re- 


serve Report. 


The decrease in the flotation of bond 
issues provided a potentially unfavorable 
influence on business in 1928 but the 
decrease largely was offset by new stock 
issues, the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York stated in its annual report just 
made public. 

The full text of the section of the re- 
port discussing the general situation fol- 
lows: 

There were two major influences upon 
credit conditions and the operations and 
condition pf the Federal Reserve Banks 
during 1928. The first was a consider- 
able shrinkage of the credit base through 
a continuation of a heavy outflow of 
gold which began in 1927; the second 
was a tendency toward rapid increase 
in the volume of credit. This combina- 
tion of events had not been encoumtered 
in a number of years. 

Gold Conservation. 

The gold exports made a considerable 
drain on the country’s stock of gold, 
and while gold, reserves remained in a 
strong position, the outflow indicated 
that the period when rapid expansion of 
bank credit could be based on new ac- 
quisitions of gold without an increase 
in the use of Federal Reserve credit had 
passed, and that conservatism in the 
use of additional credit was in order. 

Business showed a rapid recovery 
early in the year from the recession 
which had occurred at the end of 1927, 
and in general continued healthy and 
conservative through the year. There 
has been little evidence of inflated in- 
ventories or of inflated commodity prices. 

While the gold exports and credit ex- 
pansion of 1928 have not given rise to 
any general unsoundness in the coun- 
try’s credit and business structure, 
there have been consequences which may 
not be regarded with entire complacency. 

By reason of increases in loans when 
their deposits were shrinking, due to 
gold exports, many of the banks of the 
country becam eoverloaded. At the end 
of the year nearly one-half of the re- 
serves of the member banks represented 
money borrowed from _ the 
Banks. 

Interest Rates Advanced. 

Interest rates advanced steadily dur- 
ing the year. The increases were most 
severe in the rates for stock exchange 
loans, and business was generaily able 
to obtain necessary funds at fairly rea- 
sonable rates. There was a tendency, 
however, for the high rates on stock 


Benefits of 


Stabilization of Franc 


Spirit of Business Confidence Said to Be Developed by 


Restored Gold Basis. 


Business interests of France are pro- 
ceeding with a feeling that confidence 
born of the convertible franc will not les- 
sen and and that the spirit of enterprise 
developed by a restored gold basis will 
be further enlivened, according to the 
annual report of the Bank of France 
just received by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Publication of that part of the re- 
port which deals with the financial and 
economic situation was begun in the is- 
sue of March 22. The text of the es- 
sential provisions of the monetary law 
| which went into effect June 25 concludes 
as follows: 

“Authorization of the Minister of 
Finance and the bank to determine by 
mutual agreement the mainnum amount 
—finally fixed at 215,000 francs—which 
| the public may offer the bank in notes 
|for exchange or redemeption in gold. 
| “Establishment of a minimum legal 
| ratio of 35 per cent between the gold re- 
| serve of the bank (exclusive of foreign 
| exchange) and the aggregate of note cir- 
| culation and deposits in current account; 
repeal, therefore, of any legal maximum 
for note circulation. This legal ratio of 
35 per cent is one of the highest in the 
world and insures a very strong metallic 
| basis for the new franc.” 

The full text of the report then con- 
cludes as follows: ‘. 

The convention of June 23, appended 
to the monetary law and authorized by 
it, fixed the conditions governing the 
reciprocal accounts of the Government 
and the bank. Their primary purpose was 
to establish a sound balance sheet for 
the bank, which was an indispensable 
condition for discontinuance of forced 
circulation of notes. 


|day on which the monetary law wen 


| Nonliquid assets of the bank.—On the | 


the account of advances by the bank to | 
the Government has been liquidated. 
Furthermore, it has been “definitely 
closed,” as was provided by article 8 of 
the convention. By this settlement the 
Government and the bank have signified | 
their determination to avoid in future 
every temptation and every pretext for 
permitting the bank of issue to make 
advances to the Government, an opera- 
tion that has disastrous effects on the) 
currency. The Treasury henceforth can | 
under no circumstances contract a debt 
on the books of the bank. It must pro- 
vide for its current expenditures in the 
usual manner out of available funds in 
its current credit account. By this 
means the franc is made secure against 
any danger of inflation. 

In order to provide the necessary min- 
imum of funds to the Treasury, which 
will henceforward be deprived of the 
available surplus in the account of ad- 
|vances by the bank, and, furthermore, 
to enable it to liquidate its most press- 
jing demand obligations, as provided by | 
the monetary law, the bank agreed to 
turn over at once to the Treasury a sum 
lof 3,000,000,000 francs as a fixed and 
permanent credit, without interest, and 
maturing in 1945, when the bank’s note 
issue privilege expires. 


Treasury Bonds 
Made Negotiable 


The Treasury bonds, amounting to 5,- 
930,000,000 francs, deposited with the 
bank and representing discounts for ad- 
vances of the Government to foreign gov- 
ernments, could not be redeemed at once, 
so that it immediately became necessary 
to make them negotiable and to guaran- 
tee their amortization. 

The autonomous amortization fund, ac- 








Reserve | 


into effect the assets of the bank in-|Cording to the terms of the two conven- 
cluded four nonliquid items, as follows: | tions which it had signed—one with tne 
| (1) The balance of direct advances made |treasury, the other with the bank— 
|by the bank to the Government from )|2greed to take over the administration 
1914 to 1925, which amounted to 13,554,- | of these bonds. It delivered to the bank 
000,000 frances after payment by the | bonds of the autonomous fund in an equal 
Tréasury of available funds in current;amount, having a maturity of three} 
account; (2) the value, reckoned at its|months, which the bank has the right to 
former parity, of gold deposited in Eng-|sell in the open market at any time, at 
|land as security for credits made to the |its own expense, and to repurchase be- 
| French Treasury (about 1,350,000,000 fore their maturity, according as cur- | 
francs); (3) a credit to the Gevernment |rency requirements may determine. 

of about 209,000,000 francs, representing, This special portfolio, therefore, is no 
| the loss sustained on purchases and sales | longer embarrassing on account of non- 
of foreiga exchange carried on by the} liquidity. On the contrary it has be- | 
| bank in fulfillment of the law o€ August |come a thoroughly liquid security for 
7, 1926; and lastly, (4) the sum of about bank notes, and at the same time a} 
5,930,000,000 francs of Treasury bonds! highly effective instrument, in view of 
held by the bank under the convention|the power which it gives the bank to 
of February 3, 1927. }eontrol the volume of francs in circula- 

In our preceding report we discussed | tion. 

these bonds, which under the law of By way of contributing to the pro- 
March 15, 1928, had been substituted in | gressive amortization of these new! 
the portfolio of the bank for the old} bonds, the bank agreed to a considerable 





exchange loans to cause a gradual rise} ponds previously discounted by the bank | 


in the cost of commercial credit. to enable it to make various advances on 


Another potentially unfavorable in-| behalf of the State to foreign Govern- 
fluence upon business has been a de-| ments, 


crease in flotations of bond issues. This 
decrease has been ae a by is-| Account of Advances 
sues of stock, but the flow of new money 7 wae 
for certain types of new undertakings, To Government Liquidated 
especially in the field of construction 
work, has been much reduced. June 23 between the Government and the 
Current high interest rates on security| bank, it was agreed that the latter, upon 
loans in the United States are drawing | promulgation of the monetary law, should 
funds from all over the world and plac-| allocate to the complete liquidation of the 
ing pressure upon many of the foreign] first three nonliquid items mentioned 
exchanges. This pressure has been ac-| above, aggregating 15,113,000,000 francs, 
centuated by a decrease in foreign | the sum total of the net increase in value 
financing in the United States, and has] arising from the recomputation at its 
become sufficiently strong during the| new parity of the metallic reserve, and of 
latter part of the year'to draw gold} foreign bills purchased by the _ bank 
from other countries, and thus to be| since July, 1926, as well as the surplus 
an influence toward higher interest rates| in reserve of the amortization account. 
abroad. These are conditions which if| The recomputation of the metallic re- 


long continued may be expected to af-| serve and foreign bills yielded a net in-| 


By the terms of the convention of | 


fect adversely the trade of the world, 
and reduce the world’s power to pur- 
chase the products of this country. 

The stock market into which has 
flowed most of the year’s increase in 
credit is now borrowing far larger 
amounts of money than ever before. The 
volume of trading has been unprece- 
dented, and prices of securities have ad- 
vanced very rapidly. Those borrowing 
the money are not receiving as large a 
current yield from their securities as 
they are paying, in interest on their bor- 
rowed money. 

The economic changes which have re- 
sulted in these conditions may well be 
traced briefly. 

Gold Movements. 

The heavy gold export movement of 
the second half of 1927 was continued in 
the first half of 1928, largely in connec- 
tion with the French program of mone- 
tary stabilization which required ad- 
ditions to that country’s gold reserve. 
During the autumn gold imports of 
moderate volume took place as a con- 
sequence of weakness in sterling and 
some of the other exchanges, but near 
the end of the year a temporary 
strengthening of the foreign exchanges 
stayed the movement, except for sea- 
sonal shipments to and from Canada. 
A renewed earmarking of gold at the 
New York Reserve Bank for foreign 
account in November and December 
caused some reduction in the gold stock. 
The principal gold movements for 1928 
are summarized below. 
Net imports from: 

Canada. . 

Great ®ritain 

Greece ered 
Net imports to: 

France 

Argentina 

Germany 

Italy ea 

Brazil ... 

Uruguay .. 

Poland 

Venezuela 

Netherlands 

Belgium 2,000,000 

India 1,500,000 

Some of the shipments in 1928 were 
of gold purchased and earmarked in 
1927, but there were additional amounts 
of gold earmarked, part of which was 
held awaiting shipment or other dis- 
position at the end of the year. The 
total amount of gold held under ear- 
mark at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for foreign account at the 
close of 1928 was $79,765,000. 

Altogether the net loss of gold dur- 
ing 1928, with that of the last four 
months of 1927, constituted the largest 


- $79,700,000 
5,000,000 
3,400,000 


307,800,000 
64,900,000 
23,600,000 
26,100,000 
25,000,000 

9,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,500,000 
4,000,000 


crease in value of about 16,640,000,000 
francs. The total amount in the reserve 
of the amortization account on June 25 
was roughly 553,000,000 frances. The 


aggregate sum available for liquidation | 


of these immobilized credits of the bank 
to the Government was, accordingly, 
about 17,193,000,000 francs. This 
amount effected the complete liquidation 
of the first three items mentioned above. 
It also left an available surplus of 2,- 
080,000,000 francs, which was placed to 
the credit of the current account of the 


Treasury, according to article 5 of the} 


convention. 


commercial banks became increasingly | 


unfavorable to the further expansion of 
their loans, and the demand for credit 
was met largely by loans from other 
sources, which had the effect of causing 
more intensive use of existing bank 
credit, rather than by further expan- 
sion of bank loans. 

Part of the increased demand for 
bank credit in 1928 was the result of the 
recovery in industrial activity and trade, 
but this acc@unted for only a minor part 
of the rapid expansion in the spring of 
the year. .The largest and most insistent 
demand was from the security markets. 
Traditionally the call loan market 
has been viewed as a place for the tem- 
porary employment of surplus bank 
funds. 

In 1928, however, notwithstanding the 
large loss of gold, which under con- 
ditions existing before the Federal 
Reserve System would have forced a 
large liquidatign of bank credit, the 
security markets called for additional 
credit in amounts larger than ever be- 
|fore. This large demand, when most 
of the larger banks not enly had no 
surplus funds, but were, in fact, be- 
coming increasingly dependent upon the 
Reserve Banks for the maintenance of 
their required reserves, was a principal 
cause of the recurrent periods of high 
call money rates during the year, 

Reporting member bank loans on 
stocks and bond; showed a comparatwely 
small net increase in 1928, whereas 
000,000. The large increase in brokers 
loans without a correspoding _ in- 
crease in member bank credit was ef- 
fec®ed through the relending of existing 
bank deposits by individuals, corpora- 
tions, nonmember banks, and foreign 
lenders. 

The results of this relending of de- 
posits to security brokers, who put them 
into very active use, were reflected in 





brokers loans increased by about $1,500,- | 


increase in the rate of its tax payable to | 
the Government, in addition to a certain 
amount of its gross profits. The Treas- 
ury, on its part, agreed to apply to their 
amortization a budgetary annuity equal 
to 1 per cent of the amount of bonds un- 
redeemed, as well as the greater part 
of the profits resulting from the minting 
of new subsidiary silver coins. 

Demonetized silver coins.—Under the 
gold standard, the former silver reserve 
of the bank, consisting of demonetized 
silver coins, could no longer serve as 
cover for the fiduciary circulation. The 
bank agreed to transfer this reserve to 
the Government ‘at the bullion value of 
the metal as of the day whenthe mone- 
tary law became effective. This trans- 
fer must be made before December 31, 
1929. Pending the completion of this 
operation, the value of these silver coins 
still deposited with the bank, and rep- 
resenting a short-term credit in favor of 
| the Treasury, is placed among the as- 
sets on our balance sheet under the 
special caption, “Demonetized silver coins 
to be reminted.” 


Close Interpendence 
|Of Financial Market 


Purchases for account of foreign 
banks of issue.—Lastly, the conventions 
of June 23 contained an entirely new 
provision to which we attach great im- 
portance because it will be exceedingly 
| helpful in extending our relations with 
foreign banks of issue, and as affecting 
the future of our own money market. 
The bank is authorized to purchase se- 
curities and short-term commercial bills 
for account of foreign banks of issue, to 
guarantee them, and to discount them 
before their maturity. The leading cen- 
tral banks have rendered these services 
to our bank for the past 10 years. 
Hereafter the Bank of France will be in 
a position to return these favors by a 
reciprocal courtesy. The economic and 
financial conditions resulting from the 
war have demonstrated the close inter- 
dependence of the great financial mar- 
kets. The authority thus bestowed upon 
the bank will help to maintain and 
strengthen those bonds of sincere coop- 
eration between the several banks of 
issue, which experience has shown dur- 
ing recent years to be so indispensable. 

This new power will also afford the 
bank the opportunity and the means of 
intervening directly in the short-term 
capital market by purchases or sales of 
securities, and in this way will 
strengthen its control of the credit and 
currency situation, which is one of its 
fundamental duties. These operations 
cannot fail to aid the restoration of 
Paris to its rightful place among the 
great intemational markets, 

Condition statement under the new 
law.—All the settlements provided by 
the conventions which we have just ana- 
lyzed were recorded on our books on 
the same day on which the monetary law 
became effective, and on June 28 we pub- 
lished the first condition statement under 
date of June 25 showing the changes 
effected by the application of the mone- 
tary law to our balance sheet. 
| _ We now publish under separate cap- | 
tiens our total reserves of gold and of | 
foreign exchange, a considerable part of | 
| Which during the previous year and a| 
| half had been included under the caption | 
“Miscellaneous assets.” The aggregate of 
{note circulation (58,772,000,000 francs) 
| and deposits\jn current account (12,757,- 
| 000,000 francs), not only of individuals 
| but also of the Treasury and the Autono- 











gold outflow from the United States that], much larger volume of bank debits|mous Amortization Fund, were shown to 


has ever occurred, and reduced the gold | against deposits than in any previous|be secured in the 


stock of this country by about 10 per 
cent, 
Expansion of Credit. 

In the spring of 1928 there was a 
rapid expansion of bank loans, which 
within a period ef ten weeks was nearly 
equal to the average annual increase in 
bank credit during recent years. Sub- 
sequently, however, the position of 


proportion of more 


year, and in a rate of turnover of bank/than 40 per cent by a reserve of gold 
desposits that has not been approached | bullion and coin, freely disposable, and | 
in many years if ever before. For the| amounting to almost — 29,000,000,000 
last quarter of the year the velocity of | frances, | 
deposits in New York ‘City was 39 per According to the same condition state- 
| cent greater than In the last quarter of | ment, our holdings of foreign exchange | 
1927 and for principal clearing house |—either payable at sight or represented | 
centers outside New York the increase! by negotiable bills—amounted to more 
was 11 per cent, than 26,500,000,000 francs, exclusive of 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


March 20. 
Made Public March 22, 1929. 


Receipts, 
Customs receipts . 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ¥ 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


$1,949,394.10 
98,779,154.13 


1,275,345.13 
393,308.59 


102,597,201.95 
60,682,150.00 
404,617,710.10 


567,897,062.05 


Total ordinary receipts 
Publis debt receipts 
Balance previous day .. 


SOL so heccws 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
COUNTS ...0. 
Adjusted service certifi 
cate fund 
Civil-service 


eeoeee ee 


$4,287,171.64 
2,735,331.39 
1,432,099.09 
15,071.47 
305,637.53 
77,735.72 
50,358.61 


141,261.22 


retirement 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 
Other public debt ex- 
WOHCIUUTOL. s.ccccccce 
Balance today ......-. 


Total 2. 


Hearings Scheduled 


By Trade Commission 


8,943,949.45 


150,663,419.65 
408,289,692.95 


ee ereesesese 


Program for Next Week Out- 
lined; Gypsum Industry 
To Hold Conference. 


Public hearings and conferences sched- 
uled by the Federal Trade Commission 
for the week of March 25 were made 
public by the Commission March 22. This 
announcement follows in full text: 

Trial examiners’ hearings: Pan-Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Company, Inc., of 
New Orleans; Monday, March 25, 10 a. 
m., Room 362, United States post office 
building, New Orleans: George McCorkle, 
trial examiner; E. J. Hornibrook, attor- 
ney. (Docket 1472.) 

McFadden Publications, Inc., of New 
York; alleged misrepresentation; Thurs- 
day, March 28, 10 a. m., Room 803, at 
45 Broadway, New York City: Trial ex- 
aminer, Edward M. Averill; attorney, 
Baldwin B. Bane. (Docket 1549.) 

Dixie Pecan Growers’ Exchange, Inc., 
of Barnesville, Ga.; Friday, March 29, 10 
a. m., Room 324, United States Post Of- 
fice Building, Atlanta; alleged misrepre- 
sentation; George McCorkle, trial ex- 
aminer; E. J. Hornibrook, attorney. 
(Docket No. 1548.) 

Power Utilities Hearings: (Hearing 
Room, Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington.) 

March 27.—Norwood W. Brockett, 
Seattle, former secretary, Washington 
State Committee on Public Utility Infor- 
mation, and chairman, public relations 
section, Northwest Electric Light & 
Power Association (N. E. L. A.) 

March 28.—A. E. Wishon, San Fran- 
cisco, secretary, Light and Power Asso- 
ciation, and former secretary, California 
Electrical Bureau. 

Trade Practice Conferences: Gypsum in- 
dustry, Thursday, March 28, New York 
City, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 10 a. m.; 
Commissioner William E. Humphrey, 
presiding. 





foreign bills sold under repurchase agree- 
ment. 

Developments during the second half 
year.—During the second half of the 
year the money market tended to reach 
a normal equilibrium and experienced no 
sudden disturbances, 


Legal stabilization and the converti- 
bility of the frane into gold checked the 
immoderate inflow of foreign bills; and 
the rates of exchange, being now free 
from artificial restriction, fluctuated 
naturally between the gold import and 
export points. To reduce the range 
between these two points, the bank de- 
cided on July 10 to charge the seller of 
gold bullion only one-half of the mint- 
ing costs, all of which it was legally 
authorized to collect. 

The sales of foreign exchange under 
repurchase agreement, which had proved 
very useful during the period of de facto 
stabilization by giving temporary em- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, March 22.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) ..... 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ....... 
Netherlands (guild 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Honk Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 101.2809 
Colombia (PCO) sevecerertanrners 96.3900 
Bar silver 99 9° FMP OOo Oleg see me nee e 56.6250 


14.0517 

13.8832 

-7186 

2.9610 

ee .» 26.6526 
coves 485.3333 
2.5167 

3.9048 

23.7226 

1.2918 


40.0445 
26.6625 
11.1962 
4.4560 
5965 
15.1502 
26.7111 
19.2847 
1.7565 
48.9553 
62.3750 
44.9250 
44.6666 
36.4181 
44.3528 
56.0616 
99.5354 
100.0000 
48.3733 
95.5351 
11.7743 
12.0641 


WED daesdiacens 


567,897,062.05 | 


17.4239 | 
5.2352 | 


Volume of Business an 


Continue at Higher Levels Than Last Year 


a dene 
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Finance 


d Industrial Activity 


Wholesale Prices Are Above Those of 1928; Production 
Of Bituminous Coal Declines. 


Government System 
Of Accounting and 


Audit Is Explained 


The volume of money turn-over dur- | The” general level of wholesale prices | Single Control Over All Fie 


ing the week ended March 16, as in- 


dicated by check payments, was smaller | week but was fractionally higher than | 
The price of copper con- | 


than in the preceding week but consider- 
ably greater than in the corresponding 
week of 1928, the Department of Com- 
merce stated March 22 in its weekly re- 
view of domestic business conditions. 
Following is the statement in full text: 

Industrial activity, as reflected by 
steel-plant operations, was greater than 
in either the preceding week or the same 
period a year ago. The production of 
bituminous coal during the latest re- 
ported week was smaller than in either 
the previous week or the same week of 
1928. 

The output of jumber showed a de- 
cline from the previous week and no 
change from a year ago. Petroleum 
output showed a sizeable recession from 
the previous week but was considerably 
greater than at this time last year. 
Freight-car loadings, covering the latest 
reported week, showed a gain over both 
the previous week and the same period 
of last year. 

WEEKLY BUSIN 
CWeeks ended Saturday 
Mar. 


1929. 


Steel operations 

Bituminous coal production ...... ..... 
Lumber production 
Petroleum production 
Freight-car loadings anaes 
Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.) , 
Wheat receipts : 
Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts ; 
Hog receiptS .....ee-eeceeseeecees P 
Price No, 2 wheat .... 

Price cotton middling . 

Price iron and steel, composite .. 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........ : 
Fisher's index (1926=100) 

Check payments 

Bank loans and discounts 

Interest rates, call money 

Business failures 

Stock prices 

Bond prices 

Interest rates, time money 

Federal reserve ratio 


(daily av.) ..... 


Ratio Fixed 
Of Corpor 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Excess Profits Tax an 


BureEAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 5695. 
In a circumstance where a corpora- 

tion was organized in November, 1916, 

and its first return under the Revenue 

Act of 1917 included income to May 31, 

1917, the return was for a taxable year 

according to a memorandum opinion by 


the General Counsel, Bureau of Internal | 


Revenue. Thus, under the ruling, the 


war excess profits tax for that year was | 


that proportion of the tax computed upon 
the net income received during such 
fiscal year which the time from Jan- 
uary 1, 1917, to May 31, 1917, bore to 
a full 12-month period. The same ratio 
was held applicable in computing the 
regular 4 per cent income tax. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the opinion: 


An opinion is requested in the case of 
the M Corporation, the taxpayer, as to 
the proper fraction to be used in de- 
termining the amount of the war excess 
profits tax and the 4 per cent war in- 
come tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 


1917 for the period ended May 31, 1917. | 


The taxpayer corporation, having es- 
tablished a fiscal year ending May 31, 
filed its first return, which included in- 
come received from November 15, 1916, 
the date of its incorporation, to May 31, 
1917. It is the contention of the tax- 
payer that the portion of the war excess 
profits tax applicable to that part of the 
fiscal year falling within the calendar 
year 1917 should be based on the ratio of 
the number of months falling within 
1917 to 12 months, instead of to the num- 
ber of months in the period during which 
the income included in the return was 
received, namely, six and a half months. 
The same contention is made with re- 
spect to the computation of the 4 per 
cent tax. 

Title II of the Revenue Act of 1917 
imposes a war excess profits tax upon 
the income of every corporation in addi- 
tion to the income tax imposed under the 
Revenue Acts of 1916 and 1917. 

In section 200 of the 1917 Act it is 
stated that the term “taxable year” 
means the 12 months ending December 
31, excepting in the case of a corpora- 
tion or partnership which has fixed its 


i vhich case it means |" ;*". 
own fiscal year, in which cas ‘missioner at Johannesburg, Edward B.| 


such fiscal year. It is also stated that 
the first taxable year shall be the year 
ending December 31, 1917, except that in 
the case of a corporation or a partner- 
ship which has fixed its own fiscal year, 
it shall be the fiscal year ending during 
the calendar year 1917. 

It is provided, however, that if a cor- 
poration or partnership prior to March 
1, 1918, makes a return covering its own 
fiscal year, and includes therein the in- 
come received during that part of the 
fiscal year falling within the calendar 
year 1916, the tax for such taxable year 
shall be that proportion of the tax com- 
puted upon the net income during such 
full fiscal year which the time from Jan- 
uary 1, 1917, to the end of such fiscal 
year bears to the full fiscal year. 

The following article of Regulations 41, 
relative to the war excess profits tax, is 
of importance in consideration of the 
question, 
~ Art. 19. Computation of tax for fiscal 
year, part of which falls within the cal- 
endar year 1916.—If a corporation or 
partnership prior to March 1, 1918, makes 
a return for a fiscal year, part of which 


|falls within the calendar year 1916, the | 


tax for the first taxable year shall be 
that proportion of the tax computed upon 
the net income for such fiscal year which 
the number of months from January 1, 
1917, to the end of such fiscal year bears 
to the entire number of months in such 
fiscal year.” 

In the case of Louis Hymel Planting 
& Manufacturing Co. v. Commissioner 
(5 Bt T. A. 910, C. B. VII-1, 15), the 
Board of Tax Appeals held that where a 
corporation on a calendar-year basis dis- 
solved March 31, 1919, the return which 
included the income from January 1 to 
that date was a return for a full year of 
12 months, and the taxpayer was entitled 
to the entire specific exemption of $3,000 
under the Revenue Act of 1918. 

The question whether a return includ- 


y 
' 


th 


ishowed no change from the preceding 


a year ago. 
tinued to mount, while prices for iron 
and steel and cotton, showing no‘ change 
from the previous week, averaged higher 
than a year ago. 

Loans and discounts of Federal re- 
; serve member banks showed further ex- 
pansion, as compared with both the pre- 


ago. 


| prices averaged lower than in either 
period, Prices for stocks were higher 
|than in either the previous week or the 
'same period of 1928. Business failures 
| were less numerous than in either period. 
Receipts of cattle and hogs during 
|the week ended March 9 were lower 
‘than in the same period of 1928. Re- 


| than a year ago. Cotton receipts were 
|running considerebly larger than last 
year. 





+ 
ESS CONDITIONS. 


y. Average 1923-25—100.) 
Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
9 2 23 17 
1929. 1929. 1928. 
118.4 117.1 109.0 
114.5 120.6 102.0 
101.4 96.4 102.3 
129.8 129.3 114.7 
101.9 94.6 98.3 
124.5 93.1 39.4 
105.9 79.0 78.3 
80.0 68.1 
63.3 70.6 
94,1 114.3 
91.5 105.4 
76.1 71.7 
87.9 86.7 
139.1 100.7 
98.4 97.3 


Mar. 
3 
1928. 
109.0 
103.0 


Mar. 
10 
1928. 
108.0 
106.6 
99.1 
113.1 
99.2 
110.0 
82.4 
46.5 
68.7 
111.4 
107.0 
69.5 
87.6 
100.7 
96.8 


122.4 


108.6 
112.8 
90.7 
122.2 
4.0 
0.8 
3.7 
132.5 
105.4 
69.9 
86.0 
100.0 
96.6 


6 

5 
69.3 7 
119.7 
104.7 
69.5 
86.5 
100.0 
96.9 
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ceding week and the same period a year | 
Interest rates on call loans aver- | 
|aged lower than in the previous week | 
'but were higher than a year ago. Bond | 


| ceipta of wheat were fractionally higher | 


nancial Transactions Ad- 
| voecated. by Assistant 
| Comptroller General. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
has invoked the jurisdiction of the Gen- 
viz., the question of awards upon bids 
viz., the questio nof awards, upon bids 
invited as to whom the bid or work may 
lawfully be awarded, 

It raises delicate questions so that the 
administrative authority to exercise its 
discretion may not be interfered with nor 
unnecessarily hampered, and it is mainly 
on the strict question of complying with 
the law (section 3709, Revised Statutes) 
that such decisions proceed and are ren- 
dered. 


| The rule which it is believed the law 
required to be declared and maintained 
is that there shall be equality among 
bidders, and to obtain this the needs of 
the department or branch of the Govern- 
ment concerned shall be so advertised 
as to describe that need and thus all 
capable of doing so may bid thereon, A 
description of needs is not reasonable 
which describes a particular make and 
this is necessary for the buying or con- 
tracting office to safeguard against. 
| There has been in this a keen inter- 
est displayed by the respective branches 
of the Government in their efforts to 
come to some sound basis of contracting 
and purchasing together ‘with the as- 
sistance of the General Accounting Of- 
fice. Emergency conditions permit at 
times contracting without competition, 
but the facts of the emergency must be 
set forth, not mere conclusion, 

There are in form two primary classes 





for Computing Assessments 
ation on Fiscal Year Basis 


Clarifies Rules Affecting War 


of matters acted upon by the accounting 
system of the Government. These are the 
103.0 | accounts and the claims. The accounts 
118.7 | represent payments of claims made by 
181.1 | disbursing officers who state their ac- 
are |count of the payment made after which 
~,| they are submitted for audit. 

The disbursing officer is an appointee 
and under the control of the branch of 
the Government for which he disburses, 
and there exists at this time no authority 
elsewhere to make such an appointment. 
This is a great weakness in our present 
system of control. 

The funds for disbursement are pro- 
vided by the appropriation of the Cone 
gress; they are set up on the books of 
|the Treasury Department and are made 
javailable to the particular branch of the 
:ing the income received by a decedent up | Government for payment out through 
to the date of his death, which occurred | the disbursing officer who has money 
| during the taxable year, was a return for | placed to his credit with the Treasurer 
a full year or for only a fractional part |of the United States by requisitions of 
of a year was considered by the Circuit | the head of the department concerned 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit | which requisitions are addressed to the 


105.3 
120.4 


126.6 
121.2 
103.0 
125.3 
185.4 
110.6 
105.7 
96.0 


123.7 
121.2 
109.1 

126.8 

182.4 
110.6 


124.8 114.4 
130.9 122.6 

2 187.9 109.1 
” 181.9 117.0 
253.5 189.7 
106.4 110.9 
177.1 105.7 
90.2 95.9 


106.5 
177.1 
91.4 


d Net Income Charge. 


in Bankers’ Trust Co. v. Bowers ‘(295 
| Fed., 89, H. D. 3547, C. B. III-1, 237). The 
court held that the return, which included 
the decedents’s income received from 


which was filed for the decedent by his 
executors, was a return for the full cal- 
endar year and not a return for a period 
of less than a year. The decisions referred 
to are deemed controlling in the case of a 
return filed by a corporation for the tax- 
lable year in which it was incorporated. 
(See I. T. 2239, C. B. IV-2, 58; G. C. M 
2292, C. B. VI-2, 78; and G. C. M. 2080, 
C B. VI-2, 288.) 

It follows therefore in the instant case 
that the taxpayer’s first return, which 
included income received from November 
15, 1916, the date of its incorporation, 
to May 31, 1917, was a return for a tax- 
jable year of 12 months rather than a re- 
iturn for a fractional part of the year. 
Since the taxpayer’s return for the period 
ended May 31, 1917, was for a taxable 
: year of 12 months, the tax should be com- 
puted on the same basis and in the same 
{manner as if the corporation had been 
jin existence during the entire 12-month 
| period. 

Applying the foregoing principles, the 
war excess profits tax for the taxable 
year ended May 31, 1917, is that propor- 
tion of the tax computed upon the net 
|income received during the fiscal year 





|which the time from January 1, 1917, to} 


May 31, 1917, namely five months, bears 
to 12 months. The same ratio should 
|also be used in computing the 4 per cent 
income tax imposed by section 4 of Title 
I of the Revenue Act of 1917. 


iRecord Made in New Firms 


Formed in South Africa’ 


A total of 686 new companies with an 


aggregate capitalization of £11,000,000 | 


were registered in South Africa in 1928, 
a record figure, the Assistant Trade Com- 


Lawson, has reported to the Department 
of Commerce, 
jment, issued 
| text: 

Registration of new companies in South 
Africa during 1928 recorded a new high 
figure for all time. The capital registered 
exceeded £11,000,000. 

The total number of South African 
companies registered last year was 686, 
170 more than during 1927. The regis- 


March 21, follows in full 


decrease, as most had complied with the 
were passed by the Companies Office, 


Companies were formed with many 
different objects, but the vast majority 
intended carrying out mining operations, 
and many signified an intention to es- 
| tablish factories. The largest capital 
jregistration recorded was that of the 
South African Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion, with £3,500,600. 


Cape Exploration Company, Limited, 
| £405,000; Durban Hotels, Lmited, £300,- 
000; The National. Trading Company 
(Johannesburg), £100,000; The Elands- 


000; The Standard Woollen Mills (Cape- 
town), £187,000; Premier Asbestos 
Mines of South Africa, Ltd., £250,000; 
and the Frantzina’s Rust Timber Plan- 
tations, Limited £300,000. 


Michigan Telephone Firm 


January 1, 1921, the date of death, and j 


"| rected. 


The Department’s state- | 


tration of foreign companies showed a} 
| requirements of the Act of 1927, but 12) 


bringing the grand total for 1927 to 698. | 


Other large registrations were: The | 


fontein Platinum Company, Ltd., £300,- | 


| Treasury Department and are required 

by law to have the approval of the 
|Comptroller General, who settles the ac- 
| counts of the disbursing officer. 

This authority to approve the plac- 
jing of funds to the credit of disbursing 
| officers enables enforcement of the re- 
quirement that the accounts of the dis- 
|bursing be submitted as provided in the 
|law, or if unsatisfactory procedures are 
| disclosed, the requisition may be dis- 
|approved until the procedures are cor- 
| The claims represent demands 
|submitted for direct settlement, that is 
| to say, not payments by disbursing offi- 
cers. 

The act of 1921 consolidated the offices 
|of the auditors and the Comptroller of 
the Treasury into the General Account- 
ling Office, where heads are the Comp- 
| troller General and the Assistant Comp- 
{troller General of the United States, 
| performing the functions of the former 
jauditors and Comptroller of the Treas- 
lury. Their functions are stated in some 
| detail in the 1894 and 1921 statutes and 
have been referred to sometimes as 
auditing functions. 

However, the reference is not strictly 
correct, for the importamt work of the 
General Accounting Office is not audit- 
ing work but legal work, involving the 
manifold statutes and activities of the 
Federal Government and may be more 
properly referred to as _ control work. 
The real value of the audit is not so 
much in the audit of the account as it 
jis in a knowledge of the fact by the 
administrative agencies that their finan- 
cial transactions will be *carefully and 
thoroughly checked under the law and 
jregulations applicable therete. 

In addition to the control exercised 

through the audit and settlement of ac- 
counts and claims and the rendition of 
advance decisions by the Comptroller 
General and Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States—which relate 
to past transactions or appropriations 
theretofore ‘made, authority is conferred 
in section 312 of the 1921 act to investi- 
gate at the seat of Government or else- 
where all matters relating: to the receipt, 
disbursement and application of public 
funds and the Comptroller General is 
required to make to the President, when 
requested by him, and to Congress, at 
the beginning of each wegular session, 
a report in writing of the work of the 
General Accounting Office, containing 
recommendations concerning such legis- 
lation as may be deemed necessary to 
facilitate the prompt amd accurate ren- 
dition and settlement of accounts and 
concerning such other matters relating 
to the receipt, disbursement and applica- 
tion of public funds as may be deemed 
| advisable, and shall also make such other 
|investigations and reports as shall be 
|ordered by either House of Congress 
or by any committee of either House 
| having jurisdiction over revenue appro-~ 
| priations or expenditures. 
He shall specially report to Congress 
| every expenditure or contract made by 
} any department or establishment in any 
year in violation of law. ‘These investi-~ 
gations and reports are designed for the 
information of the Comgress; but, for 
the information of the President, the 
| Comptroller General is required to fur- 
nish such information relating to expen- 
ditures and accounting to the Bureau of 
the Budget as it may request from time 
to time, 

The Congress has from time to time 
conferred upon various administrative 





branches 


of the Govermment the fune- 
tion of settling and adjusting certain 
devanineeneiaee claims and accounts against the United 
The Interstate Commerce Commission States arising out of their own activities, 
jhas just announced that Division 4 had;%sreby to a cortain extent curtailing 
approved a report and order in Finance | the jurisdiction of the General Account. 
Docket No, 7432, authorizing the Michi-|ing Office in the exercise of its normal 
gan Bell Telephone Company to acquire|function of adjustment , and settlemeng 
the properties of the Leslie Home Tele- - 
Column 8s) 


To Acquire Leslie Property 





phone Company, (Continued on Page ZO, 
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Patents 
Methods Applied to Fibers Not Analogous 


Court Finds Patent 
Valid and Infringed 


Prior Art Found to Have Been 
Improved and Entirely New 
Factor Introduced. 


STEIN Fur Dyeinc Co.,INC., V. WINDSOR 
Fur Dyeinc Co., Inc. Equity No. 
3315, District COURT FOR THE EAstT- 
ERN District OF NEW York. s 

Patent No. 1564378 for an im- 
provement in bleached and dyed 
furs, and Patent 1573200 for a proc- 
ess for bleaching and dyeing furs 
and the like, were held to be valid 
and infringed. = 

Publication of the opinion of the 

District Court for the Eastern Dis- 

trict of New York was begun in the 

issue of March 22. The full text 
proceeds: 

The Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, Vol. XVIII, 1899, at page 370) 
(Defendant’s Exhibit BB). This article 
relates to improvements in the dyeing of 
hair and fur. Bleaching is nowhere re- 
ferred to in this article, the process de- 
scribed being only a dyeing process, and 
so described by defendant’s expert. 

The Journal of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry, Vol. XXXII, 1918, page 
5997 (Defendant’s Exhibit II). The title 
of this article is “Furs; the dyeing of—.” 
Bleaching is not referred to in the ar- 
ticle, only a dyeing process is described. 

Defendant also offered in evidence text- 
book by William E. Austin entitled“Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Fur Dressing and 
Fur Dyeing,” published in 1922, by D. 
Van Nostrand Company, of New York 
(Defendant’s Exhibit JJ). 

This book exemplifies the prior state of 
the art and makes clear the problems 
which confronted the applicants for the 
patent in suit, but it does not indicate 
the nature, purpose, effectiveness and 
value of the invention claimed in the 
patents in suit, nor does it even indicate 
any of the basic principles underlying the 
same. 

Considering all of the references urged 
as anticipations to which I have referred, 
but one relates to the bleaching of furs, 
the French patent No. 470940, to Andre 
Lafon, which is certainly the closest 
reference, and yet defendant’s own ex- 
pert said it was not an anticipation. 

That some of the alleged anticipating 
patents may relate to decolorizing or 
bleaching or dyeing wool or fibers does 
not make them anticipations, because 
while the process patent in suit might 
well be used to bleach or dye wool or 
fiber, yet the degree of heat that may 
be used in bleaching or dyeing wool or 
fiber may be such as to make it imprac- 
ticable to use the process of any of the 
alleged anticipating patents for the; 
bleaching or dyeing of furs, because of 
the peculiar characteristics of furs tes- 
tified to by Mr. Austin and quoted early 
in this opinion, and surely a patent for 
the bleaching of vegetable fibers in the 
manufacture of paper did not anticipate 
any of the claims of the patents in suit. 


Actual Use of Prior 
Patents Not Shown 


Actual use of any one of the proc- 
esses of the alleged anticipating patents 
and publications was not shown. 

None of the patents or publication cited 
anticipate. 

Defendants alleges 11 different in- 
stances of prior knowledge and use and 
of prior public use and sale. 

The number of instances alleged, how- | 
ever, does not add strength to this de- 
fense, because the instances may not be | 
considered collectively but each must be 
considered by itself, and proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt of one instance of prior 
knowledge and use, or of prior public 
use and sale, would be sufficient. 

I will consider separately the alleged 
instances of prior knowledge and use, and | 
of prior public use and sale. 

Alleged prior use by Karl Haack and 
Haack & Company, including James R. 
Welden, as alleged associate user. 

These witnesses do not agree as to the | 
time of the disclosure, nor do I believe 
they corroborate each other as to any 
of the processes described by Mr. Haack. 

The only documentary evidence was a 
loose-leaf note book, written in German, 
which was supposed to contain the 
formulas. 

In reading what Mr. Haack testified 
was a translation in English of the said 
formulas, he certainly did not adhere to 
the text, but substituted words for what 
was written, nor did he convince me that 
he had decolorized dark skins. 

According to his own testimony, he 
never tried to furnish any of the so-called 
bleached skins to customers, and no 
customers were produced or named who 
had received any bleached skins, or 
bleached skins subsequently dyed. 

In any event, neither of the processes 
described by him are like the process of 
the second patent in suit. 

The testimony of the witness Weldon 
was such that no one knew exactly what 
the formula was that he claimed to have 
practiced, and he certainly did not cor- 
roborate the witness Haack. 

The testimony of these two witnesses, 
and the evidence offered, does not con- 
vince me that they practiced any prior 
use that anticipated the patents in suit. 

Alleged prior use by Abram Schiff and 
Paul Myer, of Schiff Bros. 

These witnesses do not corroborate 
each other as to dates or process. 

Ne skins were produced and no custo- 
meérs who obtained any such skins were 
either named or produced. 

No documentary evidence of any kind 
was produced, and while the witness 
Schiff says he dropped the experiments 
about 1910, the witness Myer said they 
were continued up to the present time. 

Certainly such evidence falls far short 
of that which is required to anticipate a 
patent. 

Alleged prior use by Louis Estrin and 
Harry Estrin, of the Hudson Fur Dyeing 
Company. 

The skins produced by the witness 
Louis Estrin were not shown to have 
been of a date early enough to show 
anticipation. No skins which they claim 
were bleached were ever delivered to 
customers. 

The so-called light beaver skin was 
evidently a dark skin, dyed. 

There is no documentary evidence pro- 
duced with reference to this alleged use, 
the witnesses do not corroborate each 
other, and I am convinced that they did 
not practice the invention of the patents 
in suit before the application for the 
patent was filed, 
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Allleged prior use by Edward J. H.| No Anticipation Found 


Gruenwald, of Alaska Chemical Company. 

This was not included in the bill of 
particulars, and I might pass it by, but 
it is almost as easily disposed of, after 
consideration, because there is no cor- 
roboration of Mr. Gruenwald’s testimony 
by any documents or physical exhibits, 
nor were any of the so-called bleached 
skins marketed as such, and there is no 
bleaching of a dark or other natural 
skin to a lighter color. 

It does not anticipate. 

Alleged prior use by Leo Simmons and 
Emil Lambourski, of Modern Fur Dye- 
ing Co., Inc. j 

The witness Simmons is not a dyer 
but is interested in the, Modern Fur Dye- 
ing Co., Inc., which commenced the fur 
dyeing business in 1923, and did not 
practice the process, in quantity, until 
the Spring of 1928. 

No quantities or proportions were 
given by the witness, nor was there 
any corroboration by any documentary 
evidence or physical exhibits, and the 
witness says no bleaching was done be- 
tween 1924 and 1927. 

The testimony of the witness Lam- 
bourski needs no entended consideration. 
Such skins as he claims to have bleached 
he threw away, and abandoned the proc- 
ess he was practicing. No records, 
physical exhibits, invoices or customers 
are produced as to either Simmons or 
Lambourski, and such evidence is not 
sufficient to show anticipation. 

Alleged prior use by Herman A. W. 
Bindsell, of H. F. Bindsell & Son. 

Taken in the sense most favorable to 
defendant, the witness only testified that 
sometime between 1904 and 1910, by the 
use of Hydrogen peroxide, or with al- 
bone and ammonia, he removed some 
of the vegetable dye and thus lightened 
the color of skins which had been dyed 
too dark, and then redyed them. None 
of the skins were sold after the color 
had been lightened and before redying, 
and whatever was the process, it was 
abondoned in 1910. No documentary 
evidence and no physical exhibits were 
offered, nor was any customer produced 
who had received any such skins. 

Such evidence falls far short of the 
evidence required to show anticipation. 

Alleged prior use by Frank Wittlin and 
Jocob Meyerson, of J. Meyerson, Inc. 

This alleged prior use was not included 
in the bill of particulars, and from the 
testimony of the witness Wittlin, I am 


satisfied that he never practiced the proc- | 





In References Cited 


Invention Ruled to Have Been 
Completed Before Other For- 
mulas Were in Use. 


tarter emetic; then squeezing or wring- 
ing the skins, and then immersing them 
for two hours in a solution of H202 
(hydrogen peroxide), H20 (water), and 
NH40H (ammoniated water). 

In experiment T1 witness Greenley 
said that he started with red squirrel 
skins, and at the end of the bleaching 
operation they had a dirty tan color. 
They were then dyed, 


The witness George was manager fur 
dyer for the company and a practical fur 
dyer. He had access to the witness 
Greenley’s experiment book and consulted 
with him during the experiments. 

Witness George testified that these 
processes Exhibit Tl to T6, inclusive, 
had been put into commercial use un- 
der his direction with only a modifica- 
tion in the dyeing steps, and produced 
a page of a formula book, Exhibit U, 
which he read and explained, and which 
shows that on April 3, 1924, a lot of 
1,000 squirrel skins were treated by 
that process. 

Witness George said that the same 
process had been in commercial use 
since that time and is used today, and 
for that reason, when first examined, 
objected to putting the page in evidence. 

Witness Santimaura, who testfied that 
he was employed by the company as a 
dyer, and had been such for fourteen 
years, said that Exhibit U was in his 
handwriting, and that the process had 
been carried out commercially 
April 8, 1924, and was being used at 
the present time. 

The question raised by the plaintiff, 
that the formula Exhibit U reads 3,000 


pails of NH4OH instead of 3,000 CC| 


(cubic centimeters) as read by the wit- 
ness George, seems to me to be of no 
moment. The formula was correctly 
read by the witness George, and the proc- 
ess described is _ substantially similar 
to that described in the patent, and 
would give substantially the same result. 

The date of Exhibit U is Aprjl 3, 
1924, of Exhibit T3, April 17, 1924, and 
as Exhibit T1 and T2 antedated Exhibit 


ess of the patent in suit, or saw the; T3, it would make their dates about 


process practiced, until after a date too 
late to anticipate the patent in suit. 

I do not consider his so-called proc- 
ess a bleaching process, because he did 
not remove all or part of the natural 
pigment of the skin. 


duced, and no customers were called. No 
physical exhibits relevant to his practice 
of the alleged process were offered. The 
natural and so-called “bleached” skins 
offered in evidence were of a date long 
subsequent to the date of the patent in 
suit, and in the so-called bleaching of 
such skins the process was different from 
that of the patent in suit, in that no 
ferrous sulphate or its equivalent was 
used. 


Alleged Use Too Late 
To Be Anticipatory 


The witness Wittlin did not join J. 
Meyerson, Inc. until January, 1925, and 
therefore the alleged use by J. Meyer- 
son, Inc. was too late to anticipate the 


| process patent in suit, even if the same 





process was practiced which was not 
done, and this is corroborated by the 
anxiety shown by the witness Wittlin 
to learn the process used by the plaintiff. 

No documentary evidence was offered, 
and no physical exhibits were offered 
in evidence, as the physical exhibits 
hereinbefore referred to were too late. 





Alleged prior use by William E. Pop- 
kin, of Meisel-Galand Company, Inc. 

This alleged prior use is not included 
in the bill of particulars. 

The witness testifies to what he says 
a workman told him when showing him 
a. skin in 1923, and even that does not 
show that a dark skin had been bleached. 

No documentary evidence and no phys- 
cal exhibits were offered, and even if the 
testimony was that the witness had him- 
self done the so-called bleaching, it is 
not evidence on which anticipation should 
be found. 

Alleged prior use by Philp A. Singer, 
of Philip A. Singer & Bro. 

This alleged prior use was not in- 
cluded in the bill of particulars. 

No documentary evidence or physical 
exhibits were offered, and so far as I 
can understand, the process of the wit- 
| ness, which he was willing to divulge, 


was not a true bleaching process but | bleached by the process Exhibit A 


was in reality a dyeing process. But 
| in any event, even if the uncorroborated 
evidence of the witness Singer were 
| sufficient, there is too much uncertainty 
{to support the defendant’s contention 
that such proof is sufficient to show 
anticipation. 

Alleged prior use by Joseph C. San- 
timaura, Vito George, and Thomas G. 
Greenley, of B. J. Goodman, Inc. (now 
owned by A. Hollander & Son). 

The proof offered as to this alleged 
prior use differs materially in its char- 
acter from that offered to prove the pre- 
ceding alleged prior uses, and the mere 
fact that it differs in date from that 
set up in the bill of particulars, does 
not stamp with suspicion the testimony 
of the witness. 


Red Squirrel Skins 
Bleached to Dirt Tan 


The witness Greenley is a chemist, 
who received his degree of Bachelor of 
Science, in 1898, and was employed by 
B. J. Goodman Co., now merged with 
A. Hollander & Son, Inc., fur dyers, as 
a chemist, from 1919 to 1926, during 
which time he, as one of his duties, was 
engaged in an effort to produce new 
effects or colors on skins. 

That he made the experiments in evi- 
dence, Exhibits T1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, is clearly 
shown by the book he produced, con- 
taining experiments No. 1224-1580, and 
which is in his own handwriting. T1 and 

2 had no dates affixed, but they ante- 
dated T3, which was dated April 17, 1924. 
T4 and T5 are undated, but they ante- 
dated T6, which is dated May 22, 1924. 


These experiments were carried on to} 


produce new light colors. 

The process as shown by the exhibits 
in question consisted in mordanting or 
soaking the skins overnight in one liter 
solution of ferrous sulphate (copperas), 
salammoniac (ammonium chloride) and 


Anticipation cannot be shown by such} 
| evidence. 











| that of Exhibit U, and as the date of 


Exhibit U was that of commercial use, 
it undoubtedly closly followed the ex- 
periment, T1. ‘ 

This evidence establishes this use as 


ril 3, 192 y s e 
No documentary evidence was intro- | %f April 3, 1924, beyond a reasonable 


doubt, which was before the date of the 
filing of the application for the patent in 
suit. 

This leaves for consideration the sole 
remaining alleged prior use by Louis 
- Hollander, of A. Hollander & Sons, 
ne. 


Experiments in Lightening 
Dark Colored Fur Skins 


The witness Hollander testified that he 
has been engaged in the fur dyeing in- 
dustry for more than 10 years, and is 


|a fur dyer supervisor of the plant of A. 


Hollander & Son, Inc., at Newark, N. J., 
and around 1918-1920 he personally ex- 
perimented in making naturally dark 
colored fur skins lighter or beige color, 
and produced a formula book kept by 
him, which was examined by plaintiff’s 
counsel and expert, and certain pages 
thereof were received in evidence as 
Exhibits A to F, inclusive. 

The date of Exhibit E is November 
1, 1920. 

The process is described substantially 
as follows: The first step consisted in 
washing the skins in soda and salam- 
moniac; the second step, termed by him 
the second wash, in putting the skins 
into a mordant, consisting of a solution 
of copperas or ferrous sulphate, salam- 
moniac or ammonia chloride, and tartar 
emetic; the third step, the skins were 
bleached in proxide until a beige color 
resulted; the fourth step, the skins were 
dyed into a beaver shade. 

The skins on which this process was 
carried out at that time, the witness says, 
were 20 Australian rabbit skins, natu- 
rally a dark gray color. 

Exhipit F is dated July 7, 1920, and 
Exhibit D is dated May 5, 1920. 

The processes of Exhibits D and E 
are substantially similar, but there is a 
notation of “N. G.” on Exhibit D, which 
means that the color was not suitable. 

The processes of Exhibits E and F are 
substantially similar. 

The process of Exhibit A, dated May 3, 
1920, is similar. 

The processes Exhipits B and C are 

These processes are entered 


in the 


formula book partly in code, but the wit- | 


ness was familiar with the code. 


That the book containing the originals | 


of Exhibits A to F, inclusive, may not 
have been kept in the manner that 
chemists would have kept it may well 


be true, but the witness Hollander was | 


not a chemist but simply a layman, a 
practical fur dyer, and if it recorded 
faithfully what he did, in a way that 
could be understood by one learned in 
the art, that is all that is required. 

The witness Sabatino did not corrobo- 
rate the witness Hollander as to the 
process, because he did not know the 
chemical steps used, but did corroborate 
him only as to the physical steps which 
he performed under the witness Hol- 
iander’s direction. 

The witness Hollander testified that 
the process Exhibits A, D, E and F 
have been used commercially on huge 
quantities of skins since 1920 to date, 
and that these processes have been used 


on all kinds of skins, some being mar- | 


keted with the beige or yellow color pro- 
duced by the bleching operation, others 
being dyed other colors after the bleach- 





ing operations, and the processes were 
also used on previously dyed furs by 
bleaching and redying them. 

No physical exhibits were produced, 
nor customers called as witnesses, nor 
was any documentary evidence in the 
form of books of account, invoices, bills, 
or of any other kind except the formulas 
aforesaid, produced although ample op- 
portunity was afforded to call such wit- 
nesses and produce documentary evi- 
dence. 

The plaintiff contends that all the 
witness Hollander shows is that he made 
experiments, and that he does not show 
he does not show beyond a_ reasonable 
doubt that the processes in question 
were practiced on dark furs and not on 


’ 


about | 


white furs, and this contention is sus- 
tained. 

The advertising by A. Hollander & 
Son, Inc., does not corroborate the testi- 
mony of the witness A. Hollander as to 
the date of his discovery, because we 
must assume that it at least was in- 
tended to state the facts, and if that be 
so, then the production of the beige furs 
was an accomplishment of very recent 
date before that of the advertisement. 

There is no doubt that the custom of 
the fur trade was to keep the formulas 


‘|of the various fur dyers as secret as 


possible, and in the case of the experi- 
ments by the witness Hollander it ap- 
pears to have been absolute as no wit- 
ness was produced who had been taken 
into the confidence of the witness Hol- 
lander as to the formulas in question, 
and if such a witness existed, ample 
opportunity was afforded for his pro- 
duction. 

B. J. Goodman Co. had not been ac- 
quired by A. Hollander &-Son, Inc., at 
the time of the filing of the application 
for the patent in suit, to wit May 3, 1924, 
because while the date of acquisition is 
not specifically shown, it appears by 
the testimony of the witness Santimauro | 
to have beén in 1926. 

Prior use must be shown beyond a} 
reasonable doubt to constitute anticipa- 
tion, and without in any way intending | 
to cast any doubt upon the intention of | 
the witness Hollander to tell the truth 
as he believes it to be, I must and do 
hold that prior use by him has not been 
sustained by. evidence eliminating all 
reasonable doubt. The Barbed Wire Pat- 
ent, 143 U. S. 275, Deering v. Winona 
Harvester Works, 155 U. S. 286, 300, 
Clark Thread Co. v. Willimantic Linen 
Co., 140 U. S. 481, 489. . 


Competitive Invention 
|Does Not Antedate Patent 


The case of Corona Co. v. Dovan Corp., | 
276 U. S. 358, is not in point, as there 
were no_ surrounding circumstances 
shown here as there were in that case. 
| In order to carry back the date of in- 
| vention and reduction to practice to’ the 
last part of December, 1923, or the 

early part of January, 1924, plaintiff is 
| also required to prove such earlier date 
of invention and reduction to practice 
beyond a reasonable doubt. Dey Time 
Register Co. v. W. H. Bundy Recording | 
| Co., 178 Fed., 812, Goodyear Tire & Rub- | 
ber Co. v. Hood Rubber Co., 224 Fed. 978 
affd. 225 Fed. 1021. | 

This plaintiff has accomplished, and | 
has established as the earliest date of 
invention and reduction to practice De- 
cember 28, 1923, both by oral and docu- 
mentary evidence, because while the 
salesmen and customers were not able 
to testify to the exact process used, 
they testified to the delivery of dark 
skins to the plaintiff, and that beige | 
(light) colored skins were returned, and 
Mr. Austin testified that the result was 
accomplished by the process of the proc- 
ess patent in suit. 

The use by Joseph C. Santimaura, Vito 
George and Thomas G. Greenley was 
established as of April 3, 1924, but too 
late to anticipate, as v3 was some three 
months subsequent to the date of inven- 
tion and reduction to practice of the 
patents in suit, to wit, December 28, | 
1923, established by plaintiff on the trial. 

Defendant’s contention that one of 
the patents in suit, not stating which 
one, is invalid because both -cover the 
same invention is without merit. Rubber 
Co. v. Goodyear, 76 U. S. 788; Powder 
Co. v. Powder Works, 98 U. S. 126; 
Century Electric Co. v. Westinghouse E. 
& Mfg. Co., 191 Fed. 350; Theroz Co. v. 
United States Industrial Chemical Co., 
14 Fed. (2d) 629; Dunn Wire-Cut Lug 
Brick Co. v. Toronto Fire Clay Co., 259 
Fed. 258. 

The cases cited by the defendant have | 
been examined but are not in point. 

The commercial success of the pat- 
ents in suit was amply established. 

The patents in suit are valid as to all 
of their claims. 

On the stipulation of the defendant it 
is apparent that the defendant infringed 
all claims of both patents in suit be- 
cause, construing such stipulation most | 
liberally for defendant, it appears that 
it treated the skins in accordance with 
the process of the addendum, knowing 
that they were to be subsequently dyed; 
and therfore, as to claims 17 to 20, both 
inclusive, and claims 23 and 24, of the 

roduct patent, No. 1564578 and claims 
15 to 24, both inclusive, of the process 
patent, No. 1575200, was at least a con- 
tributory infringer. 

A degree may be entered in favor 
of the plaintiff against the defendant 
for an injunction, accounting for damages 
and profits, with costs and usual order 
of reference. 

March 4, 1929. 


Authority of Referee 
In Boxing Bout Tested 











Supreme Court Asked to Renew 
Denial of Pay to Boxer 


In a petition for a writ of certiorari 
recently filed, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been asked to review 
a case which involves the question | 
whether a referee may stop a boxing 
bout and declare the decision to be “no | 
contest,” thus depriving the petitioner 
of his wages under a contract. This 
| question is presented in the case of 
Samuel Lazzara v. The Wisconsin Box- 
ing Club et al., No. 742. 

The petition recites that petitioner is 
known to the professional boxing world 
|as “Joe Dundee,” and that he entered 
into a contract with the Wisconsin Box- 
ing Club whereby he agreed to meet 
Myron Mitchell in a boxing bout to 
| be staged at Milwaukee, Wis., where a 
leonvention of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles was being held. 

The contract was made by the Wis- 
consin Boxing Club in behalf of and for 
the benefit of the Milwaukee Aerie No. 
137 of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
the brief adds, and the petitioner was 
to receive $10,000. 

The boxing bout was commenced, the 
brief declares, and proceeded to the 
sixth round when it was stopped by the 
referee upon direction of a member of 
the Milwaukee Aerie of Eagles. The 


| 








petitioner has been deprived of the 
wages due him under the contract be- 
cause of such action of the referee, he 
claims. 

The respondents defended the suit in 
the lower court on the theory that all 
boxing contests in the State of Wiscon- 
sion were regulated by the Wisconsin 
State Boxing Commission, end it havy- 
ing appointed a referee, he was the sole 
official who had anything to do with the 
stopping of the ight. The referee’s ac- 
| tion followed continual violations by the 
petitioner of the rules of the Commis- 
sion which forbid holding and clinching, 
the brief concludes, 


Avtnorrzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


Herem, Brine 
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PuBLIsHED WitTHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


Aeronautics 


, Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately. 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


OURTS: United States Courts: 
of United States: Applicability 
merce.—Where the plaintiff, in-a suit 


A 


Jurisdiction: 


Cases Arising Under Laws 
of Federal Statute to Intrastate Com- 
to recover damages for injuries, alleges 


in his petition, among other things, that defendant was negligent in flying 
its airship at less than 500 feet altitude in violation of a rule promulgated 
under the Air “Commerce Act of 1926 (U. S. C., Tit. 49. Sec’s. 173, 181), 
but the petition is not clear whether the plaintiff intends to aver that the 
airship was making an interstate or intrastate flight ‘when the accident 


happened, held: 


Whether the flight was interstate or intrastate, the peti- 


tion, which sets up the altitude rule and states that it was negligently 
violated by the defendants to plaintiff’s damage, sufficiently states a cause of 
action under the Federal law which should not be dismissed for lack of 
jurisdiction.—Neismonger v. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. et al.—(District 
Court for the Northern District of Ohio).—Yearly Index Page 181, Col. 1 


(Volume IV). 
OMMERCE: 


March 23, 1929, 


Interstate Commerce Commission: 


Orders of Commission: 


Enforcement or Prevention of Enforcement by Courts of Orders of Com- 


mission: 


Findings of Commission.—Where the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission cancelled, on the ground of discrimination and unreasonableness, 
proposed tariffs based on the extension of the petition’s electric interurban 


line by means of truck service from 


ore fields in Oklahoma to petitioner’s 


tracks; and petitioner relies on a practice of permitting railroads, in certain 
large cities, to establish fictitious or “constructive” stations, and thus to 


push their rail-heads beyond their physical ends, held: 


Injunction to set 


aside order denied since the Commission is the proper body to determine 


whether the fiction of constructive s 
of large cities should be extended to a 
et al. v. United States et al. 


OMMERCE: 


Interstate Commerce Commission: 
Nature and Scope of Proceedings: 


tations established in congested areas 
small ore field in Oklahoma.—Wallower 


(District Court for the Western District of 
Missouri).—Yearly Index Page 180, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


March 23, 1929. 


Orders of Commission: 
Enforcement or Prevention of En- 


forcement by Courts of Orders of Commission—A District Court of the 
United States may go behind the reason assigned by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or its counsel, for an order of the Commission, if need be, 


and determine for itself the validity 
that the order involves a question 


of such an order, but if it be found 
of reasonableness and discrimination 


and is supported by substantial evidence, it will not be disturbed because 


such an order is not reviewable by 
States et al. 


the court.—Wallower et al. v. United 


(District Court for the Western District of Missouri).— 


Yearly Index Page 180, Col. 5 (Volume IV). March 23, 1929. 


Trade 


Marks 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: Descriptive Properties of Goods.—Where 
applicant sought registration of its mark “Lux-Gro” for a preparation 

for the treatment of the hair and scalp, and opposer owned the trade mark 
“Lux” used in connection with preparations having detergent, washing and 


cleansing properties and adapted to 


be used for the hair and scalp, held: 


Registration denied, the goods having the same descriptive properties, both 
being toilet articles—Lever Brothers Company v. Lux-Gro Laboratories. 
(Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 180, Col. 7 (Vol- 


ume IV). March 23, 1929. 


Order Denying Authority to Railway 
To Extend Sérvice Is Upheld on Appeal 


Court Asserts Its Power to Go Behind Reasons Assigned 
By I. C. C. for Reaching Original Decision. — 


F. C. WALLOWER ET AL., PETITIONERS, V. 
UNITED STATES, INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION, NORTHEAST OKLAHOMA 
RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. No. 1123, 
DistrscT COURT FOR THE WESTERN 
DIsTRICT OF MISSOURI. 

In the opinion herein, the District 
Court stated that the petitioner is an 
electric interurban line, competing with 
two other steam lines for the ore busi- 
ness in the Picher Field, Oklahoma, and 
that because of the fact that petitioner’s 


line did not reach the field, it proposed | 


a new schedule which would include 
truck service from the mines to_ its 
tracks, and in support of such a sched- 
ule it relied on similar practices in large 
cities. 


The petitioner sought an _ injunction 
against the enforcement of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s order can- 
celing the proposed schedule. In dis- 
missing the bill, the Court held that it 
may go behind the reason assigned by 
the Commission for its order and deter- 
mine for itself the validity of such an 
order. 
body, the Court further held, to deter- 


mine whether the fiction of constructive : 


stations established in congested areas 
of large cities should be extended to a 
small ore field in Oklahoma. 

N. H. Flanigan and Allen McRey- 
nolds for plaintiff; Roscoe C. Patter- 
son for defendants; J. Stanley Payne for 
Interstate Commerce Commission; J. H. 
Grant, Ray McNaughton and Robert E. 
Quirk for intervening railroads defend- 
ants. 

Before Van Valkenburgh, Circuit 
Judge. Reeves and McDermott, District 
Judges, 

The full 


text of the memorandum 


| opinion of the District Court follows: 


The plaintiff seeks to enjoin an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
directing the cancellation of certain 
schedules on lead and zinc ore. The mat- 
ter was before us on application for a 
preliminary injunction, anl the question 
presented appeared to be of enough 


substance to warrant the granting of | 


that interlocutory order. A memoran- 
dum was filed, predicated upon the facts 
as alleged in the verified bill. The cause 
has been argued on final hearing and 
comes on for decision. 


Plaintiff Proposed 
Truck Service for Ore 


Save for one or two inaccuracies of 
no importance, the earlier memorandum 
states the facts, and they need not be 
here repeated detali. The plaintiff 
is an electric interurban line, competing 
with two other steam lines, for the ore 
business in the Picher field: The other 
lines reach the mines; the plaintiff does 
not. To get its share of the business, 
the plaintiff proposed the present 
schedule, which shortly provides that 
the plaintiff will truck the ore to its 
tracks at its own expense. The plain- 


in 


tiff relies on the practices in St. Louis, ' 


Washington, and certain other cities, of 
permitting railroads to establish ficti- 


tious or “constructive” stations, and thus | 


to push their 
physical ends. 

As the case was presented to us on 
the application for a preliminary in- 
junction, we accepted the construction of 
the order attacked given in the brief for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that is, that the tariff was cancelled 
primarily to protect the revenues of the 
two competing steam lines. One or two 
passages from that brief will illustrate 
our meaning. After citing Dayton- 
Goose Creek Rwy. Co. v. U. S. 263 U. S. 
456, New England Division Case, 261 
U. S. 184, and other cases, holding that 
the Commission now had power to se- 
cure a fair return to carriers, the brief 
states: 

“In the light of these decisions it be- 
comes clear that the Commission in 


railheads beyond their 


But the Commission is the proper | 


| passing upon the legality of the sched- 
ules in question could not confine its at- 
tention to the interests of the South- 
western Missouri alone, but was com- 
pelled to take into consideration the in- 
terests of the other lines directly con- 
cerned and of the interests of the car- 
riers and the public generally, as well. 

“The Commission’s action in ordering 
the cancellation of the absorption tariffs 
in question is based largely upon con- 
sideration of section 15a: The North- 
east Oklahoma and the Miami Mineral 
Belt are short lines which are largely 
dependent upon the ore traffic from the 
Picher district. 

“Considering the low level of the 
rates, the announced intention of the 
other lines of publishing similar. absorp- 
tions or reductions in rates equivalent 
to the absorptions and the possibility 
of the practice spreading, the Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the proposed 
schedules would promote destructive 
competition.” 


Commission Defends 


Control of Construction 

Counsel for the Commission cited 
Texas & Pac. Ry. Co. v. Gulf, Colo. & 
S. Fe Ry. Co., 270 U. S. 266, to the 
effect that a railroad may not build an 
extension of 7% miles to reach addi- 
tional freight business without the ap- 
proval of the Commission. Counsel 
then state: < 
| “In the case at bar no question arises 
;under paragraph (22) of section 1, no 
proposed construction of railroad tracks 
|being in issue. But petitioner admits 
that its proposed drayage absorption 
tariffs are in lieu of new. construction 
| which the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission declined to permit and therefore 
| the reasoning of the Supreme Court in 
‘the last quoted case may be applied by 
analogy to the case at bar.” 

The briefs filed now assert that the 
question of the effect on the other lines 
was no more than a side-light, if that. 
| We are now assured: : 

“But the Commission, in finding that 
the rule would constitute an unjust and 
}unreasonable practice, was not directly 
|eoncerned with the controversy between 
the various carriers with respect to the 
traffic. Moreover, the divisions referred 
to by the Supreme Court in Baltimore & 
1Ohio R. R. Co. v. U. S., supra, was the 
division of revenue and rates and had 
nothing to do with the division or dis- 
‘tribution of traffic among the railroads, 
'There is nothing in the report of the 
Commission to indicate that its finding 
\that the rule here involved would consti- 
| tute an unreasonable practice was in- 
\fluenced by the controversy between the 
|earriers as to the division of the traffic. 


| Interpretation Is Held 


| To Be Too Narrow 

| “The issue before this Court should 
| not be confused because the Southwest 
| 








Missouri and these intervening defend- 
ants are seeking to attract the zinc-ore 
{traffic in the Picher district to their re- 
| spective lines. That aspect of the case 
/has nothing to do with the Commission’s 
‘duty to declare the rule unjust and un- 
|reasonable if the facts warranted that 
finding. That duty existed wholly inde- 
| pendent of the rights of these interven- 
ing defendants to have appeared before 
the Commission.” 

Interpreting this order as being one 
intended to prevent the plaintiff from 
constructively pushing out its rails to 
the mines, we held that the Commission 
was without that power, for Paragraph 
22 of Section 1 expressly provides that 
this power shall not extend to spurs or 
| side-tracks or to interurban electric rail- 
ways. 

An examination of the record persuades 
us that this interpretation of the Com- 
i mission’s order is too’narrow. The Court 
must go behind the reasons assigned by 
the Commission or its counsel, if need 
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Registration Denied 
Mark ‘Lux-Gro’ for 
Scalp Preparation 


Notation Is Found to Be Sim- 
ilar to “Lux,” a Soap 
Adapted to Be Used in 
Washing Scalp. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY V. Lux-GRO 
LABORATORIES. OPpposITION No. &487, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


The opposer, owning the trade mark 
“Lux,” which it had used extensively 
for years in connection with the prepa- 
rations having detergent, washing and 
cleansing properties and adapted to be 
used for the hair and scalp, was sus- 
tained’ in its opposition to the registra- 
tion by the applicant of its trade mark 
“Lux-Gro” for a preparation for the 
treatment of the hair and scalp. 

The Assistant Commissioner ruled 
that under a general grouping of the + 
articles they fall into the same general 
class and possess the same descriptive 
properties, since both are considered as 
toilet articles. 


Archibald Cox and William G. Hen- 
derson for Lever Brothers Company. 

Frederick S. Stitt for Lux-Gro Lab- 
oratories. 

_ The full text of the opinion of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The applicant, Lux-Gro Laboratories, 
appeals from the decision of the acting 
examiner of interferences sustaining the 
oppostion of Lever Brothers Company to 
the registration by the applicant of its 
trade mark “Lux-Gro” for a preparation 
for the treatment of the hair and scalp. 

Prior Adoption Claimed. 

The essential ground on which the 
opposition is based is prior adoption and 
use by the opposer of its trade mark 
“Lux” used in connection with prepara- 
tions -having detergent, washing and 
cleansing properties and adapted to be 
used for the hair and scalp. 

The following facts bearing upon the 
questions involved have been stipulated 
and agreed between the parties, viz, that 
the applicant’s trade mark consists of 
the word “Lux-Gro,” which is used 
solely for and on a hair tonic and restora- 
tive in liquid form; that said mark is a 
coined word derived from the words 
“Luxuriant Growth;” that the applicant 
has. been continuously using said mark 
for said preparation since August 16, 
1927; that the opposer is the proprietor 
of the following United States certifi- 
cates of trade-mark registrations: 

No. 35228, October 9, 1900; No. 59032, 
January 1, 1907; No. 170676, July 17, 
1923; No. 201243, July 21, 1925. 

That for more than 25 years the opposer 
has continuously used the trade mark 
“Lux” as the name of a compound hav- 
ing detergent, washing and cleasing prop- 
erties and adapted to be used for the hair 
and scalp; and that during the last 10. 
years opposer has expended in advertis- 
ing “Lux” in excesss of $10,000,000, and 
the sales of “Lux” during that period 
have been more than 800,000,000 pack- 
ages. 

Descriptive Qualities. 

In view of the stipulated facts and the 
admissions of the parties, the essential 
questions presented for decision is 
whether the goods of the parties are of 
the same.descriptive properties. The ap- 
plicant states: 

“It is believed that the main, if not 
the sole, point in issue here is, whether 
or not applicant’s goods and the opposer’s 
a are of the same descriptive proper- 
lies.” 

The opposer states: “The issue pre- 
sented therefore is whether under all the 
circumstances of this case, particularly 
in view of the exceptional character of 
the opposer’s trade mark ‘Lux,’ the use 
and registration of applicant’s mark for 
a preparation for the treatment of the 
hair and scalp would be likely to deceive 
purchasers as to the origin of such goods 
and lead them to believe that they are 
products of the ‘Makers of “Lux,”’ as 

is known to the purchasing 
public.” 

Specifically, the two articles of trade do 
not possess the same descriptive prop- 
erties. Toilet soap (opposer’s Exhibit 
B) and hair tonic clearly do not 
have the same specific descriptive prop- 
erties, and no one desiring a hair tonic 
would be deceived into purchasing a cake 
of toilet soap. But under a more gen- 
eral grouping of the articles they fall into 
the same general class and possess the 
same general properties. 

Both Used for Scalp. 

They are both toilet articles, and both 
are used in the treatment of the scalp to 
promote the growth of the hair. They 
are found side by side in the salesroom 
and in the toilet; and, bearing substan- 
tially the same trade mark, it is believed 
that they would be regarded as having 
the same origin or ownership. This con- 
clusion becomes more evident when it is 
considered that for more than 25 years 
the members of the public have associated 
the trade-mark “Lux” with the opposer’s 
goods. . 

The case is not entirely free from 
diffculty, but it is believed that the rule 
to the effect that doubts should be re- 
solved against the newcomer, should be 
applied. 

The decision of the acting examiner 
of interferences .is affirmed. 

March 14, 1929. 





be, and determine for itself the validity 
of an order. In Southern Pacific v. I. 
C. C., 200 U. S. 536, at p. 556, it was 
held: 

“The defendants ‘object that the Cir- 
cuit Court had no authority to decree 
the enforcement of the order upon any 
other ground. than that taken by the 
Commission itself. We think that the 
Court was not: confined to those grounds, 
and if it found the rule was, in itself, 
for any reason illegal as a violation of 
the Act, the order might be valid and 
be a lawful order, although the Commis- 
sion gave a wrong reason for making 
it, If it held that the rule to 
be a violation of one section, the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 
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Altitude Rule of Air Commerce Act Held 
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% Federal Jurisdiction in Case Taken by District Court in 


Overruling 


THORNTON F. NEISMONGER, PLAINTIFF, 
v. THE GoopYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COoM- 
PANY, THE TIMES-PrEsS. AT Law 
15560, DistricT COURT FOR THE NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 


The District Court explains that the 
defendant’s demurrer followed the filing 
of a petition by-the plaintiff, in which 
he alleged, among other things, that he 
was injured by the defendant’s airship 
by:reason of the defendant’s violation of 
a mule promulgated under the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926 (U. S. C. Tit 49. Secs. 
173, 181), which prohibits flying within 
500 feet of the ground. 

The petition is not clear, the Court 
says, as to whether the plaintiff intended 
to aver that the airship was on an inter- 
state or an intrastate flight. 

In overruling the demurrer, the District 
Court holds that, whether the flight was 
interstate or intrastate, the petition, 
which sets up the altitude rule and states 
that it was negligently violated by the 

¢ defendant to the plaintiff’s damage, suffi- 
ciently states a cause of action under the 
Federal law which should not be dis- 
missed for lack of jurisdiction. 


Damages Arising 


Under Federal Law 


The full text of the ruling on the de- 
murrer by District Judge West follows: 

It is difficult to say whether the peti- 
tion intends to ‘aver that the airship was 
making an interstate or intrastate flight 
when the accident happened. If inter- 
state, the Court feels that the petition 
sufficiently states plaintiff’s claim as one 
arising under the laws of the United 
States, to give this court jurisdiction. 

He makes other claims of at 
put one element in his case is an alleged 
violation of that section of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926 which forbids the navi- 
gation of aircraft contrary to the air- 
traffic rules established by the Secretary 
of Commerce (Sections 178 and 181, Title 
49, U. S. C.). ach . 

I am of opinion that plaintiff was in 
the class of persons intended to be within 
the benefits of the 500-foot altitude rule, 
and that his right to recover damages 
for its violation, though not expressed, 
is implied. Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. v. 
Rigsby, 241 U. S. 33, 39. 

In their briefs counsel for defendants 
cite the headnote in Telegraph Co. v. 
Railroad Co., 178 U. S. 289. But in Mc- 
Goon v. Railway Co., 204 Fed. 998, 1001, 
it is pointed out that cases which use the 
expressions so relied on do not assert a 
right created by: the Federal law; and 
Judge Amidon states the affirmative rule 
thus: | 
“Whenever the Federal law grants 

right of property or of action, 

and a suit is brought to enforce 
that right, «such a suit arises 
under the law creating the right, within 
the meaning of statutes defining the 
jurisdiction of Federal courts.” 

Earnhart v.-Switzler, 179 Fed. 832, 
also cited, is not in point, as it involved 
no right created by Federal law. Isaac 
Kubie Co. vy. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., 261 
Fed. 806, was a case that had been re- 
noved for diversity of citizenship and 
yecause arising under Federal laws regu- 
ating commerce. 

It was decided on a question of venue. 
The court held that the fact that the 
case involved violations of regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
did not make the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts exclusive. 

In the case at bar, the question is as to 
the existence and not the exclusiveness 
of this court’s jurisdiction. 

If the defendants, or either of them, 
were engaged in an_ intrastate flight 
when the plaintiff was injured, the appli- 


q 


a 


Denial of Application 
Of Railway Is Upheld 


Rejection of Plan for Track 
Service Found to Be Valid. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

order to desist might be valid, if, 
instead of the section named by 
the Commission, the Court. shquld find 
that the rule was a violation of another 
section of the act. All the facts being 
brought out before the Commission or 
the Court, the Court could decide whether 
@ = the order was a lawful one, without be- 
ing confined to the reasons stated by the 
Commission. We therefore look to see 
the ground taken by the Circuit Court.” 
@ And in Virginian Ry v. U. S., 272, U. 
S. 658, at p. 665, the Court held: “This 
Court has no concern with the correct- 
ness of the Commission’s reasoning, with 
the soundness of its conclusions, or with 
the alleged inconsistency with findings 

made in other proceedings before it.” 

And in I. C. C. v. U. P. R. R. Co., 222 
U. S. 541, the syllabus reads: “An order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
within its power cannot be held invalid 
because it appears that possibly the 
Commission considered other subjects 
than the weasonableness of the rate. 

It should be further said, that while 
the briefs emphasized the matter of 
competition and rates, the report of the 
Commission deals with the questions of 
discrimination and the reasonableness of 
the practice, and these questions did not 
receive adequate attention in our former 
memorandum prepared, as it needs must 
have been, without an examination of 
the voluminous record. 

The law is abundantly settled that 
findings of the Commission on questions 
of reasonableness and discrimination, if 
supported by substantial evidence, are 
not reviewable by the courts. The Com- 
mission is an expert body, with a na- 

@ tional vision. See, among numerous 
cases, I. C. C. v. U. P. Ry. Co., 222 U. S. 
641; U. S. v. I. C. Rr. Co., 263 U. 8S. 
515; Manufacturer’s Ry. Co, v. U. S. 457; 
Assigned Car Cases, 274 U. S. 564, and 
cases cited supra. 

It is unnecessary to determine any 
question of discrimination; of the effect 
on shippers of the limitation of this tar- 
iff to lead and zine; or of discrimina- 


Demurrer. 


cation of the air traffic rule does not nec- 
essarily follow. The Air Commerce Act 
was passed under the power of Congress 
to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 


If the circumstances and conditions 
under which air commerce is carried on 
are such that it is necessary for the alti- 
tude rule to apply to and regulate in- 
trastate flights in order to protect inter- 
state movements, then it will so apply, 
the same as to an interstate flight. R. R, 
Com. of Wis. v. Ry. Co., 257 U. S. 563; 
New York v. U. S., id. 591; Ry. Co. v. 
Rigsby, supra. Zollman’s Law of the 
Air, Sec. 58. 


It was evidently the thought of Con- 


gress that navigation of the air would | 


be almost, if not entirely, subject to the 
federal act. This is shown by the text 
of the law and by the omission of any 
expression confining its operation to in- 
terstate commerce, 

Also by the statement of the man- 
agers when they returried a conference 
report on the bill, as follows:. 

“In order to protect and prevent undue 
burdens upon interstate and foreign air 
commerce the air traffic rules are 
to apply whether the aircraft is 
engaged in commercial or noncommercial 
or in foreign, interstate, or intrastate 
navigation in the United States, and 
whether or not the aircraft is registered 
or is navigating in a civil airway.” Con- 
gressional Rec. May 13, 1926, p. 9390. 

A great many air-traffic rules have 
been established. See Information Bulle- 
tin No. 7, Department of Commerce. They 
relate to the meeting and passing of air- 
craft, their overtaking or approaching 
one another, transportation of explosives, 
dropping objects, taking off and landing, 
lights and signals to be carried, and other 
similar matters, as well as to altitudes of 
flight. 

It is apparent that all or nearly all of 
these rules must be applied to both intra- 
state and interstate craft in order to se+ 
cure .the safety of the latter, and that 
with respect to these matters the Fed- 
eral regulations must be paramount. 
Conflicting State rules could not be al- 
lowed. 


Element of Danger 
Under Violation of Rule 


This is not, however, so evident with 
respect to the 500-foot altitude rule in- 
volved here. It is a little difficultsto see 
in what respect interstate aircraft navi- 
gating at or above the prescribed eleva- 
tion can be endangered or interfered 
with by intrastate craft moving in a 
lower plane. However dangerous this 
may be to the intrastate craft and to per- 
sons and property on the ground, the 
danger to interstate craft is not apparent. 

It may be that plaintiff will not be 
able to prove that any necessity exists 
for applying the Federal altitude rule 
to intrastate movements. That would 
constitute a failure of proof so far as 
this ground of negligence goes, provided, 
of course, this was an intrastate flight. 

But, in my opinion, whether the flight 
was interstate or intrastate, the petition, 
which sets up the altitude rule and states 
that it was negligently violated by the 
defendants to plaintiff’s damage, suffi- 
ciently states a case under the Federal 

w which should not be dismissed for 
lack of jurisdiction. 

The claim’ appears to be genuine, and 
is not so unreasonable that it can be 
regarded as fictitious. See Columbus Ry. 
& Power Co. v. Columbus, 249 U. S. 399; 
N. C. & St. L. Ry. v. Taylor, 86 Fed. 178. 

Defendants’ demurrers will be over- 
ruled, and they may have their excep- 
tions. 

February 22, 1929. 


| Marine Corps Orders 


Maj. Tom D. Barber, A. P. M., on March 
16 detached M. B., Quantico, Va., to Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Charles B. Hobbs, detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va., to 2nd Brigade, Nicaragua, 
via the U. S. A. T. Cambrai scheduled to 
sail from New York, N. Y., on or about 
April 2. 

First Lieut. Kenneth L. Moses, resigna- 
tion accepted to take effect on April 1. 

First Lieut. Edward F. O'Day, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. D., U. 8. 
S. Cleveland. 

First Lieut. John C. McQueen, detached 
M. D., U. S. S. Cleveland, to 2nd Brigade, 
Nicaragua, 

Second Lieut. Robert G. Hunt, upon the 
reporting of his relief, on or about March 
25, detached M. D., U. 8. 8S. New Mexico, to 
Department of the Pacific. 

Second Lieut. James M. Ranck, detached 
M. Cc. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., to 
M. D., U. 8. 8S. New Mexico. 

Capt. William P. Richards, upon the re- 
porting of his relief detached Recruiting 
District of Detroit, Detroit, Mich,, to 2nd 
Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T. 
Cambrai scheduled to sail from New York, 
N. Y., on or about April 2. 

Capt. Leland S. Swindler, detached M. C, 
B.,.N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., to M. B., 
Quantico, Va. ye 

Capt. Edgar 8. Tuttle, upon the report- 
ing of his relief detached 2nd Brig., Nic- 
aragua, to Department of the Pacific via 
first available Government conveyance, 

First Lieut. Howard R. Huff, detached 
M. B., Parris Island, 8. C., to 2nd Brig., 
Nicaragua, via the U. 8. A. T. Cambrai, 
scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., 
on or about April 2. 

Second Lieuts. Richard J. DeLacy, 
Thomas C. Green, John R. Lanigan and 
Charles G. Wadbrook, on March 23 de- 
tached M. B., Quantico, Va., to N. A. &., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Col. Elias R. Beadlé, detailed as 
an Assistant Adjutant and Inspector. 

Maj. Earl C. Long, detailed as an Assist- 
ant Quartermaster. 

Maj. Calhoun Ancrum, assigned to duty 
at M. B.,, N. Yd., Mare Island, Calif. 

Capt. Augustus T. Lewis, detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va., to Second Brigade, Nicara- 
gua, via the U. 8. A. T. Cambrai sched- 
uled to sail from New York, N. Y., on or 
about April 2. 

Capt. Leland 8S. Swindler, detailed as an 
Assistant Quartermaster. 

Capt. Edward B. Moore, detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan 
National Guard Detachment and Guardia 
Nacional de Nicaragua. 

First Lieuts. John C. Donehoo, Will H. 
Lee and Roy W. Conkey, assigned to duty 
at M. B., N. Yd., Mare Island, Calif. 

First Lieut. Orrell A. Inman, assigned 


Topical Survey of 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
méchanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the bee States, 
1909-1913. 


are not jealous of 


sure they get what th 
desire 


sense and management 


HE people of the United States 
their Government costs, if they are 


for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
. sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 
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Delicate Instruments Are Employed to Record 
Earthquakes and Changes in Magnetic Fields 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Forty-eighth Article—Geophysical Instruments 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical. 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By D. L. Parkhurst, 


Chief, Division of Instruments, Coast and 
Geodétic Survey. 


TYPE of investigation carried on by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is the determination of the 
intensity and direction of-the earth’s magnetic 
field. Observatories are located at several 

widely separated points in the United States and its 

possessions. Delicate instruments in these observa- 
tories record the horizontal and vertieal intensity of 
the earth’s magnetism. 


These instruments record photographically and are 
carefully insulated against sudden changes in tem- 
perature. In one of them the tiny magnet is suspended 
on a fiber of quartz so fine that it can hardly be seen 
with the naked eye. se 

This magnet turns in a horizontal direction and is so 
turned by the magnetic force of the earth and its de- 
flation is recorded by means of a ray of light reflecting 
from a small mirror which is above the magnet it- 
self. The ray of light traces a curve on a sensitized 
photographic film. 


A somewhat similar instrument records the vertical 
intensity of the earth’s magnetism by means of a mag- 
net delicately balanced on needle-like pivots. The 
mirror on this magnet allows a ray of light to record 
its movements in the same manner as the previous 
instrument. ‘ 

* ™ * 
HE work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey also 
deals with the hidden properties of the earth, and 
its movements. The determination of the value of 
gravity, which is the attraction of the eatth for other 
objécts, is a part of this work. 


The apparatus used is quite simple in principle, but 
because of the tiny forces involved, it must be made 
with extreme care. It consists essentially of a pen- 
dulum whose oscillations may be observed and timed. 


The pendulums are of invar metal so that they will 
not be particularly affected by changes in temperature 
and are swung on extremely sharp knife edges of pol- 
ished agate which rest upon a carefully prepared 
plane surface which must be. optically flat and which 
is also of polished agate. In order to reduce fric- 


tional resistance of the air, the pendulum is swung 
in a chamber which is almost a complete vacuum. 
* * * 


THE period of vibration of the pendulum will vary 

with the intensity of the earth’s pull which, in 
turn, varies with the density of the material beneath 
or near the position of the apparatus where an obser- 
vation is being made, and also varies with its geo- 
graphical position, as for instance, at the Poles where 
the instrument will be nearer the center of the earth 
or at the equator where it will be affected by centri- 
fugal force. 


The sensitivity of the gravity apparatus may be 
appreciated by the statement that while the pendulum 
makes a swing each half second its accuracy as a time- 
piece is such that time may be measured with it with 
an error no greater than 1-100th of a second per hour. 
Delicate as this apparatus is, it is used, like many 
others of the Survey’s delicate instruments, in the field 
where laboratory accuracties are obtained under ex- 
tremely adversé conditions. . 


This instrument may be used to determine the char- 
acteristics of subterranean formations and is being 
used by oil geologists to determine what the earth’s 
substructure is, in an effort to locate pools of petroleum. 

7 aK * 


NOTHER of the Coast Survey’s activities is the 
study of earthquakes. Most of its magnetic ob- 
servatories are equipped with seismographs, which re- 
cord, either photographically or upon a smoked chart, 
the vibrations of the earth, Efforts are constantly 
being made to develop better and less expensive seis- 
mographs. 


There are many forms of such instruments, the more 
common of which consists of a heavy weight suspended 
upon pivots so that it may swing almost without fric- 
tion. 


In actual practice, in the recording of an earth- 
quake, this heavy weight, or mass as it is more scien- 
tifically referred to, remains stationary while the earth 
moves about it together with the recording instrument, 
while the needle or ray of light as the case may be 
draws the trace of the earthquake vibrations. The 
magnitude of the earthquake and its approximate loca- 
tion may be determined from these seismograph records. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of March 25, G. W. Littlehales, hydro- 
graphic engineer, Hydrographic Office, Navy 
Department, will discuss the Mid-Atlantic 
Ridge, a sub-oceanic continent in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 
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McAfee, Thomas Wornham and Qm. Clk.’ 
Roscoe Ellis, M. B., Parris Island, S. C. | 
Second Lieut. Alexander W. Kreiser, M. 

B., N. O. B., Hampton Roads, Va. 

Capt. William McN. Marshall. upon the 
reporting of his relief detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to Headquarters, Recruit- 
ing District of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 

Capt. James H. MceGan, detached M. B., 
N. Yd., Mare Island, Calif., to M. B., N. S., 
Guam, via the U. S. S. Henderson sched- 
uled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on 
or about April 2. 

Capt. Howard N. Stent, detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va., to Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, via the U. 8. S. Langley scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about April 6. 


Capt. Roswell Winans, on April 1 de- 


Capt. John McBride, 
Benning, Ga., to Minot, 


tailed as a member of t 
tion board appointed to 
Houston, Tex. 


Corps Area. 


Army Orders 


Capt. Walter Gregory, Inf., from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Capt. John A. Ballard, 
from Phila., Pa., to Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Wibb E. Cooper, Med. Corps, de- 


Maj. Theodore K. Spencer, Inf., detailed 
as a member of the board of inquiry ap- 
pointed to meet at headquarters Seventh 


Tex.: Capt. Arthur McK. Harper, Ames, 
Iowa; Capt. William B. Leitch, Auburn, 
Ala.; First Lieut. William H. Hill, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Capt. Ray L. Burnell, F. A., from Ames, 
Iowa, to Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Capt. Roy C. Moore, F. A., from Lexing- 
ton, Va., to Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Col. John W. Wright, Inf., 

Williams, Me., to Columbia, Mo. 

Lieut. Col. Ernest S. Wheeler, F. 
retired upon his own application. 

Second Lieut. Walter M. Johnson, Inf., 
from Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., to 
San Juan, Porto Rica. 

Each of the following Infantry officers 
from Fort Benning, Ga., to Manila, P. I.: 
Capt. Robert F. Dark, Second Lieuts. Rus- 
sell A. Baker, John W. Dansby, Lewis A. 
Riggins. 


Inf., form Fort 


N. Dak. 


from: Fort 


Signal Corps, 


A, 


he medical promo- 
meet at Fort Sam 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Bruce’s + + Specification annual. Indus-! Sandwieck, Richard Lanning. Study and 
trial-arts and vocational education. 1 v., personality; a textbook in cducational 
illus. Milwaukee, Wis., The Bruce pub- guidance, by ... with a foreword by 
lishing co., 1928. 29-4329 Lotus D. Coffman. .228 p. . Boston, D. 

Bullock, Charles. The Mashona (the in-| C. Heath, 1929. 29-4318 
digenous natives of S. Rhodesia). 400 p. Seherr, Marie. Charlotte Corday and cer- 
Cape Town & Johannesburg, Juta & co.,| tain men of the revoluntionary torment, 
1928. 29-4302 by Marie Cher. [pseud.} 237 p. <n 

Campbell, Gordon. My mystery ships by London, D. Appleton, 1929. 29-4298 

with a toreword by Admira! Sir| Spence, Robert James, ed. John Markle, 
Lewis Bayly. illustrated by photographs representative Amer.can. 167 p. N. Y., 
with sketches by Lieutenant J. E. Broome Leonard Scott publication co., 1929. 
300 p., illus. London, Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1928. 29-4299 

Cassel, Gustav. Foreign investments (Lec- 
tures on the Harris foundation 1928) by 
- « « Theodore E. Gregory, Robert E. 
Kuczynski, Henry Kittredge Norton. 231 
p. Chicago, Ill., The University of Chi- 
cago press, 1928. 29-4310 

Castellani, Sir Aldo. Fungi and fungous 
diseases. (Adolph Gehrman lectures of 
the University of Illinois, College of 
medicine, 1926.) 203 p., illus. Chicago, 
Ill, American medical association, 1927- 
28. 29-430 

Catholic congress. 4th, New York, 1928. 
The Catholic life; addresses and papers 
delivered at the fourth annual Catholic 
congress, New York city, November 18th 
to 15th, 1928. Auspices of the Central 
conference of associated Catholic priests. 
140 p. Milwaukee, Morehouse publish- 
ing co., 1929. 29-4589 

Cole, William Henry, Permanent-way ma- 
terial, plate-laying, and points and cross- 
ings, With a few remarks on signalling 
and interlocking. 9th ed., rev., by Colonel 
Sir Gordon Hearn. 245 p., illus. N. Y., 
Spon & Chamberlain, 192%, 29-4332 

Delineator home institute. Delineator cook 
book. Revised by Delineator home in- 
stitute under the direction of Mildred 
Maddocks Bentley from The new But- 
terick cook book; edited by Flora Rose 
and Martha Van Rensselaer. 788 p. N. 
Y., The Butterick publishing co., 1928. 

29-4573 

Eberling, Ernest Jacob. Congressional in- 
vestigations; a study of the origin and 
development of the power of Congress 
to investigate and punish for contempt. 
(Studies in history, economics and pub- 
lic law, ed. by the Faculty of political 
science of Columbia university, no. 307. 
Published also as thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1928). 452 p. N. Y., 
Columbia universtiy press, 1928. 29-4309 

Elgood, Percival George. The transit of 
Ngypt. 335 p. London, E. Arnold & 

. 29-4301 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns, For Lancelot An- 
drewes; essays on style and order. 143 
p. London, Faber & Gwyer, 1928. 

29-4582 

Epstein, Nathan Isador. Studies in phos- 
phate metabolism. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Columbia university, 1928). 28 p. N. 
Y., 1928. 29-4817 

Fleming, Sir Daniel. . ... The memoirs of 
Sir Daniel Fleming, transcribed by R. EB. 
Porter and edited by W. G. Collingwood. 
(Cumberland & Westmorland antiqua- 
rian & archaeological society. Tract se- 
ries, no. xi). 131 p. Kendal, T, Wilson 
& son, 1928. 29-4577 

Forbes, Roy Parsons. Health record. 48 p. 
illus. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1929. 

29-4305 

Foster, Leslie Everett, ed. The cleaning 
and dyeing of celanese and rayon, in- 
cluding a brief history of rayon and its 
manutacture. 216 p., illus. York, Neb., 
L. E. Foster, 1929. 29-4570 

Frank, Julius: Pressman’s ink manual, 
containing basic facts on colors and 
color mixtures. 45 p. N. Y., J. Frank, 
1928, 29-4323 

Harris, Alton Webster, comp. Official Wor- 
cester building, zoning and plumbing 
ordnances relating to building inspection 
and restricting kind and size of build- 
ings in districts, fire protection, plumb- 
ing inspection, supervision of wires, etc. 
and estimator’s hand book, 1928-9; com- 
piled under the supervision of the inspec- 
tors. 230 p., illus. Providence, R. I., John 
F. Greene co., 1928. 29-4327 

Kennedy, Anna R. Bible plays out of the 
East; being seven episodes related to 
the life ot Christ from Christmas to 
Easter. 62 p. N. Y., The Womans press, 
1929. 29-4584 

Luyten, Willem Jacob. The pageant of the 
stars. 300 p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1929. 29-4314 

Manning, Earl Grosvenor. This question of 
home profit. 23 p. Boston, Mass., The 
Priscilla company, 1929. 29-4326 

Mathews, Ferdinand Schuyler. Field book of 
American wild fiowers; being a short 
description of their character and 
habits, a concise definition of their col- | 
ors, and incidental references to the in- 
sects which assist in their fertilization. 


29-4575 
Stone, Emerson Law. The new-born in- 
fant; a manual of obstetrical pediatrics. 
183 p. Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1929. 
29-4304 
Teall, Mrs. Edna A. W, The batter and 
spoon fairies, by . .. with illustrations 
by Constance Whittemore. 279 p., illus. 
| N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-4324 
Troxel, Oliver Leonard. State control of 
secondary education. (University re- 
search monographs. no. 4). 282 p. Bal- 
timore, Warwick and York, 1928. 
29-4319 
Weigle, Luther Allan. The pupil and the 
teacher, a leadership training text, by 
Luther A. Weigle. 240 p. Phila. Pa., 
The United Lutheran publication house, 
1929. 29-4590 
Wilson, Leonard. The coat of arms, crest 
and great seal of the United States of 
America, the emblem of the independent 
sovereignty of the nation; history and 
meaning. 60 p., illus. San Diego, Calif., 
N. F. Maw, 1928. 29-4486 
Zurich. Pestalozzianum. Pestalozzi . and 
his times; a pictorial record, edited for 
the centenary of his death by the 
Pestalozzianum and the Zentralbiblio- 
thek, Zurich. 80 p., 165 plates. N. Y., 
G. E. Stechert & co., 1928. 29-4321 


Ames, Emerich & 
briefs of Latin America; a series of 
discussions on the present economic 
status of the countries of South Amer- 
ica, Central America, Mexico and the 
West Indies, from the point of view of 
the’ investment banker. Limited ed. 154 
p. Chicago, Ames, Emerich & co., 1928. 

29-4692 

Anderson, Grace B. The playtime Bible, a 
new book in a new field enthroning the 
wonderful Bible in youth’s most glorious 
hour, playtime; a unique volume made 
up exclusively of Bible-centered games. 
93 p. Louisville, Ky., W. A. Kuykendall, 
1928. 29-4598 

Bartlett, Robert Merrill. The great empire 
of silence. 60 p. Boston, The Pilgrim 
press, 1929. 29-4592 

Bass, Archer Bryan. Protestantism in the 
United States. 364 p. N. Y., Thomas Y. 
Crowell co., 1929. 29-4599 
Belser, Johannes Evangelist. History of 
the passion, death, and glorification of 
Our Saviour, Jesus Christ; an exegetical 
commentary by ... freely adapted into 
English by the Rev. F. A. Marks; edited 
by Arthur Preuss. 668 p. St. Louis, Mo., 
B. Herder book co., 1929. 29-4596 

Brown, L. O. .Chalk talks. 105 p., illus, 
Philadelphia, John C. Winston co., 1928. 

29-4594 

| Childers, Sylvester Earl. Bible messages 
for the modern mind; a series of lectures 
and sermons upon some of the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian reli- 
gion. 235 p. Cincinnati, O., Standard pub- 
lishing co., 1929. 29-4601 

Cramer, Floyd. Our neighbor Nicaragua, 
243 p., illus. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes 
co., 1929. 29-4630 
Cust, Nina, “Mrs. Henry Cust. Wanderers: 
episodes from the travels of Lady Emme- 
line Stuart-Wortley and her daughter 

Victoria, 1849-1855, by Mrs. Henry Cust; 
with a preface by Sir Ronald Storrs. 
364 p. London, J. Cape, 1928. 29-4700 

Garner, George B. Life story and romance 
in the gospel. 288 p. Oakland, lll, G. 
B. Garner, 1928. 29-4598 


company. Economic 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given, 

Petroleum Refinery Statistics, 1927—Bu- 
reau of Mines, Bulletin 297. Department 
of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. (27-26552) 

Interstate Commerce Commission Report 
of the Director of the Bureau of Safety 
in Re Investigation of an Accident Which 


wi hold, as we do, that even upon 
4 


tion between communities; or of the 
possibilities of rebates. It is autiaiant 
ain- 
iff’s own theory, the Commission is the 
proper body to determine whether the 
fiction of constructive stations estab- 
lished, in congested areas of large cit- 
ies, should be extended to a small ore 
field in Oklahoma, (Northern Pac. Ry. 
Co. v. Colum, 247 U. S. 477.) The Com- 
mission has decided it, and upon proper 


to duty at Headquarters Department of 
the Pacific, San Francisco, Calif, 

First Lieut. Shelton C. Zern, relieved 
from temporary duty beydfd the seas 
with the Second Bg@gade, Nicaragua, and 
ordered to duty abodrd the U. 8S. S. Tulsa. 

The following-named officers _ detached 
M. C. B, N. O. B., Ban Diego, Calif., and 
ordered to duty at the stations indicajed: 

First Lieut. John D. Muncie, M. B., N. 
A. S., Lakehurst, N. J, 

First ‘Lieut. Stuart W. King, M. B., N. 
Yd., Norfolk, Va. 


evidence. That ends our inquiry. ; 
The preliminary injunction will be dis- 
solved, and the bill dismissed. 
March, 1929. 


Maj. John L. Doxey, First Lieuts, Ter- 
rell J. Crawford, Edward Selby, James W. 
Flett and Leo Healey, M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Capt. Max Cox, Second Lieuts. Ralph D. 


tached Headquarters Recruiting District 
of Seattle, Seattle, Wash., to Second Bri- 
gade, Nicatagua, via the U. S. A. T. Somme 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco, 
Calif., on or about April 10. 


Lieut. Col, Blias R, Beadle, A. A. & I., 
detached Nicaraguan National Guard De- 
tachment and Guardia Nacional de: Nica- 
ragua to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Gilbert D. Hatfield, on March 27 
detached M. O. B, N. O. B. San Diego, 
Calif., to Headquarters Recruiting Dis- 
trict of Dallas, Dallas, Tex. 

First Lieut. Harvey B. Alban, upon the 
reporting of his relief detachéd Head- 
quarters Recruiting District of Dallas, 
Dallas, Tex., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 

Second Lieut. Charles F. Cresswell, on 
or about April 1 detached from duty 
aboard the U. 8. S. Omaha to Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua. 

Capt. William MeN. Marshall, detail as 
an Assistant Quartermaster revoked. 

First Lieut. Ralph C. Battin, died on 
March 19, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Clarence M. Knight, de- 
tached M. B., Parris Island, 8. C., to Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T. 
Cambrai scheduled to sail from New York, 
N. Y., on or about April 2. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. David R. Lee, det. com- 
mand Subm. Div. 14; to Off. in Chg, 
Navy Retg. Sta., Seattle, Wash. 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert J. Walker, det. 
Bu. Eng. about March 20; to Navy Yard 
Div., Navy Dept. 

_ Lieut. Robert W. Berry, det. command 
U. S. 8S. R-10 about July 1; to Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lieut. Allen R. McCann, det. U. S. S 
8-46 about May 1; to Bu. C. & R. 

Lieut. Ralph F. Skylstead, det .aide & 
flag Heut. on staff, Control Force about 
May 11; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Hugh W. Hadley, det. U. 
S. S. V-3 about June 15; to Navy Yard, 
Mare Island ,Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas H. Kehoe, det. U, 
8S. 8S. Cuyama about June 1; to Naval 
Communications, 

Lieut. Philip G, Nichols, det. command 
U. 8S. S. O-10 about June 1; to Subm. 
Base, New London, Conn. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Gerald U. Quinn, det. U. 8. 
S. Ramapo about May 27; to Naval 
Academy, 

Lieut. (Jj. g.) Raymond H. Tuttle, det. 
U. 8. 8. Flusser about May 25; to Naval 
Communications, Navy Dept. 

Ensign Philip W. Snyder, det. U. 8S. 8. 
Maryland about May 18; to Naval 
Academy. 4 

Rear Adm. Robert M. Kennedy (M. C.), 
det. Exam. Bd., Navy Dept. about March 
25; to duty as Inspr. of med. dept. ac- 
tivities, 

Capt. Edgar Thompson (M. C.), det. 

Marine Bks., Washington, D. C.; to mem- 
ber of Nav, Exam. Bd. Nav. Ret. Bd. 
& Bd. of Med. Exam. Navy Dept. 
. Lieut. Comdn Robert E, Thomas (C. E. 
C.), det. Nav. Air Sta, Pensacola, Fla. 
about April 16; to Bu. Y. & D, 

Lieut. Paul J. Halloran (C. E. C.); det. 


Capt. Philip B. Taliaferro, Coast Art., 
from Fort Monroe, Va., to Atlanta, Ga. 

Capt. Thomas R. Gibson, Inf., from 
Tones, N. Y., to Fort. Benjamin Harrison, 
nd. 

Second Lieut. James R. Davidson, Inf., 
to Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for observation and treat- 
ment. 

Chaplain Philip F. Coholan, U. S. A., 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort 
Preble, Me. 

Second Lieut. Richard H.. Middlebrook, 
Air Corps, to the Infantry, at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Henry L. Flood, Air 
Corps, to the Infantry, at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Albert S. Baron, Air 
Corps, from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to 
Fort Barrancas, Fla. 

Chaplain John H. McCann, from Kelly 
Field, Tex., to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Q. M. C. Reserves to duty at Chicago, II: 
First Lieut. Walter Becher, Second Lieut. 
Wesley Charles Becker. 

First Lieut. Andrew P. Sullivan, Coast 
Art., from Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to! 
Panama, C. Z. 

Capt. Sidney L. Connor, Inf., Letterman 
General Hospital, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., will report to the president 
of the Army retiring board at headquar- 
ters Ninth Corps Area, for examination. 

Capt. Dale M. Hoagland, F. A., from Fort 
Bragg, N. C., to Ames, Iowa. 

First Lieut. Richard A. Ericson, Coast 
Art., from Fort Monroe, Va., to Minne-} 
apolis, Minn. 

Capt. David Loring, jr., F. A., from Fort 
Bragg, N. C., to Los Angeles, Calif. 

Second Lieut. Fred Arthur Dunham, Q. 
M. C. Res., to duty at Fort Robinson, 
Neb. 

Second Lieut. Norman Conrad Seewald, 


-|E. C, Res., to duty at Washington, D.C. 


Second Lieut. John Wilson Crane 
Remaley, Coast Art. Res., to duty at Fort 
Monroe, Va. 

Maj. Lioyd Boose, Finance Dept. Res., 
to duty at Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. John H. Brewer, Signal 
Corps, orders of February -21 amended. 

Maj. Robert M. Milam, F. A., from Chi- 
cago, Ill, to Fort Des Moines, lowa. 

Capt. James C. Hughes, F, A., from 
Waco, Tex., to Presidio of Monterey, 
Calif. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Field Artillery, from the station indicated 
after his name, to Fort Sam Houston, 


Port au Prince, Haiti about May 15; to 
Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Ch. Gun. John 8. Conover, det. Dest. 
Sqds., Battle Flt. about April 10; to Nav, 
Trng, Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Ch, Gun, Clarence M. Maloney, det. 
Nav. Ammun, Depot, Mare Island, Calif. 
about May 1; to Asiatic Station. 

Deaths. 

Rear Adm. Yates Stirling, ret., 
March 5, 1929, at Baltimore, Md. 

Comdr. Harry Gerard Leopold, ret., died 
March 156, 1929, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lieut. George Washington Fairfield, ret., 
died November 16, 1928, at Conway, Mass. 

Pharm. George Hiram Klock, ret., died 
December 28, 1928, at New. York, N. Y¥. 


died 


Second Lieut. Joseph P. Cleland, Inf., 
from Fort George G. Meade, Md., to Ma- 
nila, P. I. 

First Lieut. Harvey H. Smith, Inf., from 
Columbus, Ohio, to Manila, P. I. 

First Lieut. David R. Nimocks, Inf., 
from Greenwood, S. C., to Manila, P. 1. 

First Lieut. Henry E. Kelly, Inf., from 
Lexington, Va., to Manila, P. I. 

Capt. Frederick W. Adams, 
Lexington, Va., to Manila, P. I. 

First Lieut. Hal Clark Granberry, Inf., 
from Fort Monmouth, N. J., to Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Capt. Frank M. Moore, Inf., from Eu- 
gene, Oreg., to Panama Canal Zone. 

Capt. Levie W. Foy, Inf., from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to Panama Canal Zone. 

Capt. Howard Clark, 2d. Inf., from 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind,, to Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

First Lieut, Glenn E. Carothers, Inf., 
from Madison, Wis., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Capt. Earle H. Malone, Inf., from Still- 
water, Okla., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

First Lieut. Charles H. Hart, jr., Inf., 
from Moscow, Idaho, to Honolulu, Hawaii. 


New ed., rev. and enl. With 30 colored 
plates and over 300 other illustrations 
trom studies trom nature by the author. 
578 p., illus. N. Y¥., G. P. Putnam's sons, 
1929. 29-4313 
Mead, Margaret, An inquiry into the ques- 
tion of cultural stability in Polynesia, 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1928.) 89 p. Gluckstadt and Hamburg, 
Germany, Printed by J. J. Augustin, 
1928. 29-4578 
Mears, John Henry. Racing the moon (and 
winning) being the story of the switftest 
journel ever made, a circumnavigation 
of the globe by airplane and steamship 
in 23 days, 15 hours, 21 minutes and 3 
seconds by two men and a dog. 3820 p. 
N. Y¥., Rae D. Henkle co., 1928. 29-4572 
Noble, Louis E. . . . Periodic inspection, 
by ...and J. A. Roenigk. Ist ed. (in- 
struction manuals for automobile me- 
chanics. Maintenance series), $1 p, 
illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1929. 
29-4569 

Payson, Verna M. . . . Adult education in 
homemaking, by ... and Alice H. Haley. 
(The Century vocational series, ed. by 
C, A. Prosser). 251 p. N. Y., The Cen- 
tury co., 1929. 29-4328 
Protestant Episcopal church in the U. S. A. 
Church congress, Providence, 1928. 
Forthright opinions within the church; 
a record of the Church congress in the 
United States on its fifty-fourth anni- 
versary, with an introduction by the 
general chairman, the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Lewis Slattery. 334 p. N. Y., C. Scrib- 
ner’s sons, 1928. 29-4587 
Ragg, Mrs. Laura Marie (Roberts), Crises 
in Venetian history, by Laura M. Ragg; 
with 18 illustrations: 310 p. London, 
Methuen & co., 1928. 29-4300 
Redlich, Josef. Emperor Francis Joseph 


Inf., from 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. of Austria; a biography. 5647 p. ‘i 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-4574 
sary, therefore, in nary instars, |) Ooo 
The latest decisions with respect to | contract price is not authorized, any pay- 
expenditures made by the Comp- | ment therefor being limited to the contract 
troller General follow: price. A-28427, July 18, 1928, 5 Comp, Gen. 
A-26128. (8) Transportation—Excess | 124, 6 id. 158. 
baggage—Army Officer. Where an automo-| A-26421. (8S) Pay—Army enlisted man— 
bile, though shipped in‘ the same car, is| Corrected record. The change of record 
not included in the carload rating, the en-| from dishonorable to honorable discharge 
tire cost of its transportation is an excess| of an enlisted man of the Army gives no 
cost to the Government, due to including| right to pay, etc., beyond the actual date he 
the automobile in the shipment, and is 4n| was separated from the service. 
excess properly for collection from the of- A-26485. Transportation—Plainwell, Mich., 
ficer, 22 Comp. Dec, 195 and 554,.6 Comp.|to Chicago, I1l.—Veterans’ Bureau. Penn- 
Gen. 420; decisions of June 27, 1928, and|sylvania Railroad Company’s equalization 
September 5, 1928, A-10893; Duke case|with charges applicable through Kanka- 
March 14, 1929, A-25735. kee, Ill. 

A-26123. Customs Service—Refund of A-25121. (S) Compensation — Double— 
fines. The proper appropriation for refund | Postal Service. Under the provisions of sec- 


Occurred on the New York Central Rail- 
read i Watkins Glen, N. Y., on March 
ll, 5 


Advantages of Standards for Livestock and 


Meats, by C. E. Gibbons, Senior Market- 
ing Specialist, ivision of Livestock, 
Meats, and Wool, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Miscellaneous ublication 
No. 33, Department of Agriculture. 
Agr. 29-546 
Roman Catholic Church, Statistics, History, 
Doctrine, and Organization—Census of 
Religious Bodies, 1926. Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents. 29-26273 
Recommended Minimum Requirements for 
Plumbing, Report of Subcommittee on 
Plumbing of the Building Code Commit- 
tee—Elimination of Waste Series, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 35 cents. 
29-26287 


Subscription 
Blank 


Date wevrcccccccsvcvcccssne 


To THE Unitep States DAILY, 
22d and M Streets, N. W., 
Wasiengton, D. C. 


For the enclosed remittance of 
$10 pies enter my subscription 
to The United States Daily for 
one year. 


NAMO ccverecccesecsevscesesnsesseseees 


Position ssccccesconssecsnncacesesanesee 


Firm or 
Organization .ccecccscccceeceseecesacese 


of Customs fines determined to have been 
erroneously assessed in whole or in part 
and which have been covered into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts, is the permanent indefinite appro- 
priation “Refund of Excessive Duties teus- 
toms),” made by the act of September 21, 
1922, 42 Stat. 973. 4 Comp, Gen. 520, dis- 
tinguished, 

A-26355. (8) Purchases—Open market— 
Coast Guard. Where the Navy Department 
in contracting for gasoline included the 


tion 1 of the act of March 1, 1929, Public 
No. 898, dual employments are authorized 
when both positions are in the postal serv- 
ice, regardless of the rates of compensa- 
tion, provided the total compensation actu- 
ally paid for all services for any one fiscal 
year does not exceed $2,000. The act is 
not applicable to cases where one or both 
positions are in some other branch of the 
Government service. 8 Comp. Gen. 262 
modified only in so far as postal employes 
are concerned. 
A-26302, Personal 


Type of 
Business ..cccocgcccccsveceeseeaseaasees 


Street 
AGArOSR coccccoccececcecssearebeacceged 


ws (No extra charge for e 

posiage anywhere “aay 
; in the world) Ay 
services—Mechanics, 


needs of the United States Coast Guard all | 
purchases by the Coast Guard should be| The employment of personal services is 
made in accordance therewith, and pay-| authorized for the purpose of setting up 
ment for gasoline purchased in the open} machinery upon removal from one place to 
market at a price in excess of the existing | another, 


L 





The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. . 
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French Business 
Said to Benefit 
By Stable Frane 


Spirit of Business Enterprise 
Declared to Benefit by 
Restored Gold 


Basis. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
ployment to surplus funds, was no longer 
necessary and could not be continued 
after the monetary situation had become 
normal. We endeavored to reduce them 
gradually, first by making the terms less 
attractive, then by declining to renew} 
them. This liquidation has now been 
completed. The total of foreign bills thus 
lent at short-term amounted on June 25 
to 9,771,000,000 francs; on December 
22, the last report day of the year, it 
had been reduced to about 25,000,000 
francs, and a few days later completely 
disappeared from the bank return. Dur- 
ing the six months, as these repurchase 
agreements matured, the bank obtained 
control of a stock of foreign bills amount- 
ing to almost 10,000,000,000 francs. 

Our stock of foreign exchange did not, 
however, show a corresponding increase. 
In pursuance of our policy of the past 
10 years.of strengthening the metallic 
reserve, we used foreign exchange in the 
amount of about 860,000,000 francs for 
the purchase of gold in foreign markets. 
Fluctuation of the exchange have, also, 
led us on various occasions to pay out 
foreign exchange against francs in order 


to avoid any export of gold. As a re- ||| 


sult of these different movements, the 
value of the foreign exchange holdings 
of the bank rose during the second half 
year by about 6,200,000,000 francs, from 
26,529,000,000 francs on June 25 to 32,- 
760,000,000 francs on December 22. 

Our gold reserve rose similarly by 
about 2,900,000,000 francs, as a result 
of the foreign purchases noted above, 
and still more as a result of purchases 
of gold coin from the French public, 
which during the six months exceeded 
2,200,000,000 francs. The gold reserve 
on December 22 last amounted to 31,- 
838,000,000 francs, which represents the 
largest gold reserve in the world after 
that of the Federal reserve banks of the 
United States of America. 


Demands for Credit Made. 

Although the francs issued by rea- 
son of the liquidation of the short-term 
loans of foreign bills found their way 
into the capital market during the sec- 
ond half of the year, the discount rate 
in the open market remained at a level 
very close to that of the official bank 
rate. To assist the economic advance- 
ment. of the country we have met gen- 
erously all demands made upon us for 
credit, provided they were secured as 
required by the bank law; and through- 
out the second half of the year we were 
able to keep our discount rate at 31% 
per cent and our rate on loans on secur- 
ities at 54% per cent. Our commercial 
portfolio advanced gradually from 2,- 
972,000,000 franes on June 25 to 4,648,- 
000,000 francs on the last report day of 
the year. The volume of advances on 
securities during the same period rose 
from 1,846,000,000 francs to about 2,- 
200,000,000 francs. 

The repurchase by the bank of foreign 
bills previously sold under repurchase 
agreement, its acquisitions of gold coin 
and bullion, and the expansion of its 
portfolio of discounts and advances in- 
evitably reacted on they volume of note 
issues, The greater part of the funds 
which the bank put into the market in 
this way did not remain in circulation, 
but were absorbed for the time being by 





the government treasury and by the au- | 


tonomous amortization fund, whose ac- 
counts with the bank rose during the 
last six months of the year by about 
2,500,000,000 francs and 3,250,000,000 
francs, respectively. Another part of 
these funds was deposited or held by 
banks, organizations, and individuals to 
the credit of their accounts with the 
Bank of France. The aggregate of these 
current accounts rose, in round numbers, 
from 5,500,000,000 francs to 6,700,000,000 
francs. 
during the same period from 57,772,000,- 
000 francs to 62,181,000,000 francs, 
Reserve Ratio Satisfactory. 

As a result of the strengthening of the 
gold reserve, the reserve ratio against 
the aggregate note circulation and the 
various deposit accounts declined but 
very slightly, and always stood well 
above the legal minimum. It declined 
from 40.45 per cent on June 25, to 38.97 
per cent on December 22, and reached 
38.19 per cent, its lowest point, on 
November 9, 1928. On the latest report 
day of the year the reserve ratio of gold 
and foreign exchange to bank notes in 
circulation and other demand liabilities 
of the bank was 79.08 per cent. 

Wholesale and retail prices.—The im- 
portant changes made during 1928 in the 
legal status of our currency created no 
serious disturbance in the economic life 
of the country which had become adapted 
to de facto stabilization during the 18 
months which preceded legal stabiliza- 
tion. The general index of wholesale 
prices, which stood at 617 at the begin- 
ning of 1928, rose rapidly from March 
on to 636, as a result of the rise in food- 
stuffs which took place at that time, 
when free export was reestablished in 
respect of agricultural products, This 
index remained around 640 during the 
rest of the year, and stood at 637 for 
December, One of the principal groups 
in the general index—that of raw ma- 
terials for manufacture—showed remark- 
able stability: This group index was 
676 at the beginning of the year, and 
679 for the month of December. 

The retail price index showed a trend 
parallel to that of wholesale prices; it 
rose from 530 at the beginning of the 
year to 596 for December ynder the in- 
fluence of the advance in foods. 

Foreign Commerce Statistics. 

Foreign commerce.—Statistics of our 
foreign commerce show total imports of 
49,105,307 tons (as ¢ompared with 49,- 
369,840 tons in 1927), and total exports 
of 41,080,629 tons (as compared with 37,- 
994,267 tons in 1927). Taking the franc 
value of imports and exports, total im- 

orts in 1928 amounted to 53,448,265, 
boo francs, an inerease of 398,387,000 
francs in comparison with the year be- 
fore; exports, on the other hand, which 
amounted to  51,346,799,000 francs, 
showed a decline of 3,577,960,000 francs 
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Accounting 
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Aeronautics 
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and insurance companies confer on reg- 
ulations for construction of airports. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


construction of airports. 


Agriculture 


nounces he will attend conferences on 

farm relief and tariff in his State to 
determine attitude of farmers. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 


of standards for livestock and meats. 


Agricultural courses in 
ing practices. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


modities—a chart prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 
Page 5 


Banking-Finance 


Assistant Comptroller General advo- 
cates unified control by General Ac- 


tions of Government in Federal system 
of accounts and audit. 





Page 1, Col. 5 


Summary of the credit situation inj 
1928 issued by Federal Reserve Bank 


of New York shows decrease in flota- 
tion of bond issues was largely offset by 
new stock issues. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Conclusion of part of report of Bank 
of France dealing with financial and ec- 
onomic situation following stabilization 
of the franc. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Treasury orders search of Mexican 
rebels crossing border, to recover funds 
taken from Mexican banks. 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Daily decisions of the Accounting Of- 
fice. 
‘ Page 9 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Report of the director of safety of 
the Interstate Commerce Commissison 
in re investigation of accident which 
occurred on the New York Central Rail- 
road at Watkins Glen, N. Y., on March 
11, 1928. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Department of Commerce issues 
a report of the building code committee 
concerning recommended minimum re- 
quirements for plumbing. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics issues a publication on advantages 
of standards for livestock and meats. 


Page 9, Col. 7! 


The Bureau of the Census issues re- 
sults of a religious census of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 

Page 9 

The Bureau of Mines issues a bulletin 
on petroleum refinery statistics, 1927. 

Paga 9, Col. 7 

Government books and publications. 


Census Data : 
The Bureau of the Census issues re- 


sults of a religious census of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Chemicals 


Franco-German potash agreement} 


said to have had favorable effect on 
German potash industry. 


Page 2, Col. 4 


in comparison with 1927. This decline 

in the value of exports, which coincided 

with a considerable increase in the quan- 

tities exported, seems to be due to price | 
reductions to which French producers 

who sell on international markets agreed 

for the sake of holding their own in mar- 

kets which had been opened to them dur- 

ing preceding years. The increased value 
of exports is due chiefly to manufactured 

commodities, 

-It must, therefore, be regretfully ad- 
mitted that the French trade balance 
was temporarily adverse in 1928; but 
it should be noted that since autumn our 
foreign trade has been making excellent 
progress, which has been uninterrupted | 
during recent months. j 

Monetary Security Necessary. 

Conclusion.—Gentlemen, we have tried 
before presenting detailed statistics of 
the operations of the bank, to explain 
as fully as the scope of this report would 
permit, the motives and the faces which 
justified the highly important monetary 
and financial decisions which we agreed 
to and promoted during the past year. 
We are fully convinced that these de- 
cisions were inescapable, and that they 
will benefit our entire national economy. 

There is no way in which a nation can 
achieve permanent recovery and pro- 
ductive activity except by way of mone- 
tary security. Delivered from that un- 
certainly regarding tomorrow which para- 
lyzes great initiative, discourages patient | 
effort, creates the taste for speculation 
to the detriment of the spirit of enter- 
prise—assured of being able, in short, to | 
make either short-term or long-term con 
tracts in francs with complete security, 
our country can face the future and pre- 
pare for it with confidence. 

Our task at all times will be to make 
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District court rules that altitude rule 
of Air Commerce Act is applicable to 
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Representatives of airplane industry 
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Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, an-: 


ics issues a publication on pee yore 
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Indiana } 
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Summary of 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Commerce-Trade 


Tobacco ranks as third most valuable 


| Foreign Affairs 


Representative Kelly calls attention 


American export, according to Depart-| of Federal officials to ability of Argen- 


ment of Commerce 


Page 1, Col. 1 


modities—a chart prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


Number of new companies registered 
in South Africa in 1928 established rec- 


ord. 
| Page 7, Col. 6 


trial conditions by Department of Com- 
merce. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Franco-German potash agreement 


said to have had favorable effect on} 


German potash industry. 


Department of Commerce surveys ec- 
onomic¢ conditions of world markets. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Adverse trade balance of Great Brit- 

jain reduced during 1928. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Brunn, Czechoslovakia. 


Congress 


Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, an- 


farm relief and tariff in his State to 
| determine attitude of farmers. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Construction 


The Department of Commerce issues 
'a report of the building code committee 


quirements for plumbing. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
! Representatives of airplane industry 
and insurance companies confer on reg- 
|} ulations for construction of airports. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
Absorptive power of bricks measured 
| in tests by Bureau of Standards. 


Construction activity shows expansion 
in Canada. 

| Page 6, Col. 7 
Full text of draft of regualtions for 

construction of airports. 


| Cotton 





Page 3, Col. 1 


Cotton cooperatives are expanding 
activities according to James S. Hath- 
; cock, of the Department of Agriculture. 
| Page 5, Col. 6 


Court Decisions 


Continuation of full text of decision 
of District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, holding patents on process 
and product of bleaching and dyeing 
furs are valid and infringed. (Stein 


Fur Dyeing Co., Inc., v. Windsor Fur! 


Dyeing Co., Inc.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
District Court, Western District of 
| Missouri, sustains order of Interstate 
ity to railway to establish truck service 
| for distance from end of its line. (Wal- 
lower et al. v. United States et al.) 


Page 8, Col. 5} 


Circuit Covrt of Appeals, Ninth Cir- 
cuit, rules separate tax returns may be 
‘is received as joint property. (Earl v. 
Commissioner.) 


Page 4, Col. 6 

District court rules that altitude rule 

of Air Commerce Act is applicable to 

| intrastate as well as interstate com- 
merce. 

' Page 9, Col. 1 


Customs 


Decisions of the United States Cus- 
toms Court reduce duty on perambula- 
tors, tweezers, and display figures. 


Education 


Agricultural courses in Indiana 
schools declared to have improved farm- 
ing practices. 


Foodstuffs 


Shipment of canned onions received 
jin American cities in poisonous condi- 
tion traced to Italy, and shipments de- 
stroyed by Federal, State, and city food 
officials. 

j Page 2, Col. 1 


Page 2, Col. 5 





Foreign Army Duty 
Of Citizens Protested 


Attention Called to Concession 
Of Italy to Argentina. 


[Continued from Page 1.]- 
The United States Government should 
be able, through its Department of State, 


to guard its native-born citizens from 
being impressed into the armies of other 
natiors, 


“Congress, by unanimous vote of both 
House and Senate, has expressed its de- 
sire and determination that such protec- 
tion should be secured. That we should 


longer tolerate such a violation of the! 


sanctity of American citizenship and of 
the sovereignty of the greatest of all 
governments, is, to say that theleast, al- 
most unthinkable. Yet that is the situa- 
tion today, as it has been in the past. 
“The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution provides that all 
persons born within the United States or 
in places subject to its citizenship are 
citizens of the United States. It is too 
clear to allowa any doubt as to the status 
of native-born Americans. And when we 
naturalize persons, we give them all the 


‘rights of citizenship. 


“That men born in the United States, 
who have lived here all their lives, who 
have become a part of their communities 





ertain that the franc of 1928 shall re- 
main, under the administration of the 
bank, a reliable instrument for the as- 


sistance of labor, production, and savings, 


J 


Page 5} 


Weekly review of business and indus-! 


Page 2, Col. 4; 


Industrial exposition will be held at} 


Page 2, Col. 7| 


concerning recommended minimum re-| 


Page 5, Col. 6! 


Commerce Commission denying author- | 


filed by husband and wife where income | 


Page 5, Col. 5! 


tina to protect citizens from service in 
Italian Army, while United States de- 


Price movements of agricultural com-| clares its helplessness. 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Devartment of State is informed of 
uprising in southern Kiangsi. 

Page 2, Col. 6 


Gov't Personnei 


Commandant of cadets at United 
States Military Academy is appointed 
aide to President. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 


9 e 
‘Gov't Topical Survey 
| Geophysical Instruments—Article by 
D. L. Parkhurst, chief, division of in- 
struments, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


‘Immigration 


State Department publishes statisti- 
| cal record of migration to United States 
for eight months of fiscal year ended 


February 28. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Commissioner General of Immigration 
outlines purposes and powers of Board 
of Review of Labor, Department, in 
response to request by Representative 
| Cole. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
President proclaims national origins 
provision of Immigration Act is effec- 
tive July 1 as basis of quota system. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Inland Waterways 


Purchase by Government of Dismal 
Swamp Canal as part of Virginia-Caro- 
|lina inland waterway is approved by 
| Secretary of War. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


‘Insular Possessions 


Duty of 5 cents a pound on, foreign 
coffee asked by Resident Commissioner 
of Porto Rico. 





Page 5, Col. 7 
Iron and Steel 


Federal Trade Commission. announces 
that scrap-iron industry will discuss 
trade practices at conference in Wash- 
ington. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Heat treatment of steel to prepare 
; it for industrial uses is depicted in mo- 
tion picture prepared by Bureau of 
Mines. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


| Judiciary 


Suggested changes in draft of model 
mechanics’ lien Act to be considered at 
meeting of special committee of Com- 
|merce Department in charge of draft- 
ing Act. 


Labor 


Suggested changes in draft of model 
mechanics’ lien Act to be considered at 
meeting of special committee of Com- 
merce Department in charge of drafting 
Act. 


Page 1, Col. 2} 


Page 1, Col. 2 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| issues compilation of railway wage sta- | 
tistics for 1928, showing decrease in 
number of employes. 


Leather 


Department .of Commerce compiles 
statistics on stocks of sole, belting and 
harness leather in hands of tanners 
at end of February. 


Page 6, Col. 4 | 


| sl Page 2, Col. 3 
Motion Pictures 


Use of American feature films in- 
creased in Austria in 1928. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


National Defense 


| Changes announced in assignments 
of 20 captains of the Navy holding 
commands, 

Page 2, Col. 5 
| Commandant of cadets at United 
| States Military Academy is appointed 
| aide to President. 

E Page 3, Col. 5 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Marine Corps. 





Page 9 


—American cities, towns and villages— 
desiring to return to the land of their 
fathers to attend to essential business 
' should be informed by our Department of 
State that that Department—the State 
| Department of the greatest of all world 
' powers—can assure them of no protection 
| whatever and they must go to Italy at 
| their own risk, only, is an amazing, a re- 


markable, an anomalous situation—which | 


is a very conservative way of expressing 
an opinion on such an outrage on Ameri- 
; can citizenship. 

|_ “Secretary Kellogg, in a letter of 
March 1, 1928, which has _ heretofore 
been published in The United States 
Daily, addressed to the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Representative Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has stated that the State 
Department’s attention is daily called to 


numbers of cases in which persons born ; 


in the United States of foreign parent- 
age are impressed into the military serv- 
ice of their parent’s nationality. He 
said that the greatest number of cases 
of this kind are those of ‘persons of 
Italian parentage, although many cases 
of the same kind relate to persons of 
Polish, Czechoslovakian, Greek, Portu- 
guese, French, Turkish and Jugoslav 
parentage. 

He said that it has been estimated that 
between 3,000 and 4,000 cases of the 
kind mentioned are brought to the at- 
tention of the Department. each year, 
of which over one-half are cases of per- 
| sons of Italian parentage. 

Case of Argentinian Cited. 

“I have just called the attention of 
Solicitor Hackworth to a newspaper ¢e- 
port of the Argentine case.” 
| “I£-it is possible,” Mr. Kelly said 





Page 3 | 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 

‘Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 

Department of War. 
| 


Oil 
The Bureau of Mines issues a-bulletin 
ton petroleum refinery statistics, 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Twelve radio licenses granted for use 

of channels in explorations for oil. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 9 


Patents 


Continuation of full text of decision! 
| Difficulties encountered by Byrd Ant- 


jof District Court, Eastern District of 
i New York, holding patents on process 
and product of bleaching and dyeing 
furs are valid and infringed. (Stein 
Fur Dyeing Co., Inc., v. Windsor Fur 


Dyeing Co., Inc.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


Page 9 | on page 8. 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department order discon- 
tinuance of back-stamping of air mail! 
on first flights over new air routes. | 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Public Health 


Weekly report on prevalence of com- 
municable diseases issued by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Patent granted on 4 acres of land in 
the District of Columbia by the Gen- 
eral Land Office. 

Page 38, Col. 4 


Public Utilities | 


| 
Activities of utilities associations in! 
West described at hearing before Fed-! 
eral Trade Commission by Walter L.: 
Frost, former president of the Pacific | 
Coast Electric Association. } 
. Page 1, Col. 4 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany: has been authorized to acquire the 
properties of the Leslie Home Tele- 
phone Co. 


Page 7, Col. 6| 
War Department approves applica- {| 
tion to lay power cable under St. Croix 
River between Robbinston, Maine, and 
St. Andrews, N. B. 
Page 6, Col. 4| 
See under “Shipping” and “Rail-| 
roads” headings. 


Radio | 
Bureau of Standards advises correc- 
tion of faulty electrical equipment and 
power lines and use of filtering devices j 
to improve radio reception. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Twelve radio licenses granted for use 
of channels in explorations for oil. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Major General C. McK. Saltzman ap- 


pointed member of Radio Commission. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Railroads 


“District Court, Western District of 
Missouri, sustains order of Interstate ; 
Commerce Commission denying author- | 
ity to railway to establish truck service 
for distance from end of its line. (Wal- 
lower et al. v. United States et al.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 
Report of the director of safety of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in re 
investigation of accident which occurred 
on the New York Central Railroad at 
Watkins Glen, N. Y., on March 11, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7| 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
issues compilation of railway wage sta- | 
tisties for 1928, showing. decrease in 
number of employes. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- | 
way authorized to abandon part of line | 
in Missouri. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Class I railways showed increased | 
freight revenues and decreased passen- 
ger revenues in 1928. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Southern Pacific Company Fina 
proposed extension of Central Califor- } 
nia Traction Company. | 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Spain provides funds to continue sur- 
vey of proposed. railroad tunnel under 
the Strait of Gibraltar. 


Page 6, Col. 6| 


jin this letter to the Solicitor, 
March 1, 1929, “for Argentina to pro- 
tect her citizens from unjust impress- 
ment in. the Italian army, it certainly 
should be within the power of the United 
States. Also, the fact that Congress 
| unanimously passed my measure calling 
for a treaty to carry out such a purpose, 
it appears to me that speedy and effec- 
itive action should be taken. I should 
be glad to confer with you again re- 
garding this matter.” 


Mr. Kelly said he had taken up the 
matter in detail with Secretary Kellogg 
j and Solicitor Hackworth, so far without 
result. He also called attention to the 
terms of the House Joint Resolution 268, 
which is now law as Public Resolution 
No. 56, Seventieth Congress. 

It requested the President of the 
United States to endeavor as soon as 
possible to negotiate treaties with the 
remaining nations “with which we. have 
no such agreement,” providing that per- 
sons born in the United States of for- 
jeign parentage and naturalized American 
|citizens, shall not be held liable for mili- 
tary service or any other act of allegi- 
| ance during a stay not exceeding two 
;years in duration in the territory sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of any such na- 
tion. 

“That resolution,” Mr. Kelly added, “is 
now onthe statute books, the law of the 
land; but no treaty hag been negotiated. 
No agreements have been negotiated, de- 
|spite the plain mandate of the law. 
American citizens still have no assur- 
ance that they will not be forced to 
serve in the services of foreign powers 
if they go to the domain of those 


Rivers, 


Wig ¢ 


| Navy. 


| Tariff 


| Taxation 


dated 


All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
grants trackage rights to Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company. 
| Page 6, Col. 4 
' Net income of Class I railways for 
| January was larger than in 1928. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission, 


| Rubber 


| Siam is improving position as _pro- 
| ducer of rubber, Department of Com- 
merce is advised. 

Page 5, Col. 3 


Page 6 


Science 


arctic expedition are related by member 
of crew of S. S. “Eleanor Bolling” in 
letter to press room of Department of 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Absorptive power of bricks measured 
in tests by Bureau of Standards. 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Shipping 


Merchant Fleet Corporation to reduce 
personnel and expenses, as result of | 
sale of ship lines. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court asked to review case 
involving authority of referee of box- 
ing bout to declare bout “no contest” 
and withhold pay of boxers. (Lazzara 
v. Wisconsin Boxing Club.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 


Duty of 5 cents a pound on foreign 
coffee asked by Resident Commissioner 
of Porto Rico. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Lower house of Japanese Diet passes 
bill to reduce duty on items of luxury 
tariff law. 

, Page 1, Col. 4 

New method of valuation of foreign 
goods by President is suggested for in- 
clusion in new tariff bill. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Cir- 
cuit, rules separate tax returns may be 
filed by husband and wife where in- 
come is received as joint property. 
(Earl v. Commissioner.) : 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
that special assessment levied against 
property for construction of property 
which was paid by lessee is taxable in- 
come to owner of property. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, rules gratuity given to tax- 
payer for scientific achievements is ex- 
empt from income tax, 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Bureau of Internal Revenue fixes ra- 
tio for taxing corporation formed in 
1916 having fiscal-year’ taxing basis. 
(G. C. M. 5695.) 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 

Page 4 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


Tobacco 


Estimated production of tobacco in 
Porto Rico from present crop is larger 
than yield in 1928. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Tobacco ranks as third most valuable 
American export, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Trade Marks 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
denies registration to mark ‘‘Lux-Gro” 
on scalp preparation as being similar to 
“Lux,” a soap adapted to be used for 
the hair and scalp. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Page 8, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 8. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission announces 
that scrap-iron industry will discuss 
trade practices at conference in Wash- 


ington. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Schedule of hearings and conferences 
for week beginning March 25 announced 
by Trade Commission. 
Page 7, Col. 4 





Federal System of Audit 
And Accounts Explained 


[Continued from Page 7] 

of claims and accounts as provided for 
in the law cited. Examples of this are 
found in the Act of December 28, 1922, 
conferring express authority upon the 
heads of departments and establishments 
to adjust certain property damage claims 
not exceeding $1,000. 

Also by Sections 1107 and 1111 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 the General Ac- 
counting Office is precluded from a re- 
view of the administrative action as to 
internal revenue collections and refunds 
other than to the extent it may be able 
to establish actual fraud, error in math- 
ematical calculation, or lack of jurisdic- 
tion. Other administrative acts of cus- 
toms officials are declared to be final and 
conclusive for accounting purposes. 

Viewed from the standpoint of ac- 
counting experience, it is not believed 
that the best interests of the Govern- 
ment are subserved by the enactment of 
ilegislation authorizing administrative 
branches to make adjustment and settle- 
ment of their completed transactions, 
and that such transactions should uni- 
formly come to the General Accounting 
Office for settlement accompanied by all 
administrative reports, papers, and other 

ertinent matters pertaining thereto, 
eaving the administrative branches in 
which such transactions originated free 
to devote their time, attention and per- 
sonnel to the carrying on of their normal 
activities. 

A correlated tendency has been noted 
in recent years on the part of certain 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Irish Free State 
Leads as Souree 
Of Immigration 
Great Britain and Germany 

Next in Order in Volume 


Of Entries Into 
United States. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


The Irish Free State, Great. Britain 
and Germany, in the order named, led 
in the number of immigrants entering the 
United States in the eight months of the 
fiscal year ending February 28, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of State and made public March | 
The statement follows in full text, 
the first column of figures being the 


total quota for 1928-1929 and the second 
the amount of the quota unexpended: 


Afghanistan 100 
Albania 100 
Andorra ‘ 100 
Arabian peninsula ..... 100 
Armenia 124 
Australia 121 
7185 
512 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
3,073 
228 
2,789 
100 
124 
100 
471 
3,954 
51,227 


34,007 
100 
473 
100 
100 
100 

28,567 

3,845 
100 
142 
100 
100 
344 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1,648 
100 

6,453 
100 
100 
100 

5,982 
503 
100 


603 

and 
2,248 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
181 
9,561 
2,081 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
671 


yd 

100 
51 
100 
4th 
31 
40 
248 
114 


Bulgaria 
Cameroon (British) 
Cameroon (French) 


Denmark 


Estonia 
Ethiopia 


France 


ern Ireland 


Italy 


Liechtenstein . 


Monaco 

Morocco ...... 

Muscat 

Nauru 

Nepal 

Netherlands ..ccccccecece 

New Zealand ....ccccece 

Norway 

New Guinea .....ccccce 

Palestine 

Persia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Ruanda and Urundi .... 

Rumania 

Russia, 
Asiatic 

Samoa 

San Marino ..... eae a e 

Siam : 

South Africa Union of.. 

South West Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland . 

Syria and The Lebanon 

Tanganyika 

Togoland (British) ..... 

Togoland (French) .... 


European 


19 
97 
100 
100 
35 


137 


a 


56,768 


Yugoslavia ...... 


Totals 





legislation in creating new: Federal 
establishments or semi-Federal establish- 
ments, such as boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, etc. excluding an accounting 
to the Congress through the General 
Accounting Office of their financial trans- 
actions, but for which express exclu- 
sion provision such accounting authority 
would exist in the General Accounting 
Office under the authority conferred b 
section 236 of the Revised Statutes a 
amended. 

Such laws operate effectively to pre- 
clude the General Accounting Office from 
performing its normal accounting fune- 
tions for such commission, board or cor- 
poration, substituting therefor only an 
administrative report of the complicated 
transactions involved to a busy Congress, 
the imposing of the accounting respon- 
sibility therefor on the President addi- 
tional to his duties, or the calling in of 
public accountants for such an account- 
ing as the administrative department or 
establishment may deem necessary to be 
made. Without the authority to deter- 
mine what is due to claimants and to 
the Government and in consequence 
whether expenditures have been prop- 
erly and lawfully made the General Ac- 
counting Office becomes unable to per- 
form for the Government as to such 
newly created establishments the serv- 
ice of restoring to the Treasury improper 
and unlawful expenditures, 

Notable instances of the creation of 
such establishments are the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Alien Property 
Custodian, the United States Grain Cor-' 
poration, and the United States Ship- 
ping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation; 
but it is noted with respect to the lat- 
ter that, by 'the act of Mareh 20,1922, 
jurisdiction over its financial transac- 
tions was given in limited form. 

The General Accounting Office was 
created for the independent auditing and 
accounting for Federal moneys appro- 
priated by the Congress for whatever 
purpose, and it is prepared to perform 
this function for new as well as exist-, 
ing activities, thus assuring a careful "@ 
review of all financial transactions by 
an activity separate and apart from ail 
administrative agencies. As respects the 
settlement and adjustment of the finan- 
cial accounts of the Government, the 
General Accounting Office is independent 
of the executive departments and is an 
agency of, and directly responsible to, 
the Congress of the United States. 

To be continued in the. issue..of 

March 25. 
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